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THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN A UNIVERSITY* 
E, C. RICHARDSON, Princeton University Library 


1. A University 


The university library is a method of 
university teaching by means of books. In 


*This paper was first prepared at the re- 
— of the president of the A. L. A. for the 

ternational Conference of Librarians at 
Oxford, and was to have been read Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, but the Conference was t- 
poned at the last moment on account of the 
outbreak of the war. It has been rewritten 
and enlarged from the standpoint of the 
American university situation today. It 
takes into the account the fact of the papers 
by W. Dawson Johnston on “The library as 
a “university ry wg printed = “The library 
journal” for 19 pp. 10-15, and by W. N. C. 
Carlton, on Universities and librarians,” 
Poibe in “Public Libraries,” for December, 
915, pp. 451-456. It is significant that both 
these rr were delivered at the Univer- 
sity o linois, where the effort to meet the 
modern demand for teaching library science 
ay Kae , its best university working out 
to ese very recent papers cover gen- 
eral aspects so well that this paper can be 
restricted to the plain question of university 
constitution. 


order to discuss its position with reference 
to other factors in the university, one 
needs to recall what a university really is 
and for what ends a library exists. 

A university is made up of students and 
teachers; teachers include instructive per- 
sons and instructive books. The univer- 
sity involves also some place where stu- 
dents and teachers may meet, and most 
universities provide also for the feeding 
and housing of students, but dormitories 
and commons are not essentials and the 
meeting place may be anywhere—a grove, 
a log, or a private house. Students and 
teachers are the essentials. 


ll. Students 
In the modern university students are 
of various kinds. Fifty years ago a college 
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student was a resident matriculate under- 
graduate; now there are undergraduate 
and graduate students, resident students 
and non-resident students, summer stu- 
dents and winter students, registered stu- 
dents and unregistered. 

There is nothing more characteristic of 
the trend of the modern university than 
the non-resident and non-registered stu- 
dents. These point to the fact that uni- 
versity professors, one and all, are in these 
days held to owe a duty of instruction to 
the world at large. This instruction takes 
the form of university extension, corre- 
spondence courses, summer schools, local 
public lectures, and above all the publica- 
tion of books. Publication has become a 
sine qua non in the university teacher, and 
the point has been stated recently by Pro- 
fessor McDonald in the “Nation” as fol- 
lows: “Whatever the grade or special field 
of the institution, professorial chairs ought 
to be forever barred to men or women who 
have not clearly demonstrated ability and 
productive power as scholars.” The uni- 
versity press is the visible sign of this 
latest self-realization of the university as 
to its duty and ideals. 

The students reached by publication- 
instruction include first of all the profes- 
sors in other universities, who are taught 
by research publications. But professors 
are not the only unregistered students in- 
structed through university publications; 
the same trend of the modern universities 
which has resulted in university extension, 
correspondence courses, summer schools 
and popular lectures, has resulted in a 
demand that university professors shall 
make their work accessible, first to teach- 
ers in secondary schools by means of text- 
books for their use and then to the average 
reader by means of readable books and 
perhaps contribution to popular magazines 
and newspapers. There is still, of course, 
something left of the spirit which thinks 
it beneath the dignity of learning to be 
intelligible, and many professors resent 
the idea of a learned book which is read- 
able, but on the whole, the modern univer- 
sity professor recognizes the right of the 
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man in the street to his instruction through 
publication, as well as the right of his 
fellow educators. 

Even this is not quite the end of the 
story. For now and then, in discussing 
the function of the university, a duty to- 
wards coming generations of students is 
recognized. This appears sometimes in 
connection with the publication of research 
results, sometimes in the question of pro- 
viding substantial buildings, and room for 
growth. Sometimes, even, it appears in a 
more rhetorical way as the duty of a uni- 
versity to “keep alight and hand on the 
torch of learning.” In short, the modern 
university, faintly at least, recognizes a 
certain duty of providing instruction for 
students yet unborn as well as for living 
students. 


ill. Teaching Methods 


As there are various kinds of students, 
so there are various methods of teaching. 
These methods involve persons, books, ex- 
hibition objects and experiment apparatus, 
in varying proportions. Some of the 
most familiar of these are the lecture 
method, the recitation method, the text- 
book method, the classroom method, the 
tutorial method, the preceptorial method, 
the seminar method, the bibliographical 
method, the laboratory method, the exhibi- 
tion method, the correspondence method, 
the publication method, and there are 
scores of others additional or incident to 
these. 

Some of these methods are suited best 
to a single class of students; as recitation 
to the undergraduate, seminar to the grad- 
uate, correspondence and publication to the 
non-resident. Some are duplicate methods 
usable with the same class of students and 
varying according to the subject taught, 
the fashion of the day, the policy of the 
university, the particular aptitudes of the 
professor or even the whim of the profes- 
sor; e. g. lecture vs. text-book methods, 
oral vs. written examination. Quite com- 
monly various methods are used even in 
the same course; the lecture method, 
@. g., May in a given course be supple 
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mented by recitation, 
essay, text-book, preceptorial and biblio- 


cross-questioning, 
graphical methods. —~ 

Whatever the method or group of meth- 
ods used, the point of the matter is the 
same; instruction, education, teaching, in- 
formation. The student and the teacher 
have been brought face to face,—one to 
learn, the other to enable himtolearn. The 
object is to secure the student’s growth in 
knowledge, and the attempt on the part of 
the university to secure this object is 
teaching, informing, instructing, or educat- 
ing. It makes little difference by which of 
these names the matter is called so long 
as the objective is clear. The word “teach- 
ing” is perhaps the plainest word and 
“information” is perhaps the most explan- 
atory if it is pronounced with a hyphen— 
in-formation. The true business of the 
university, the object of the meeting be- 
tween student and professor, is to promote 
in-formation of the student’s mind—to se- 
cure that, the student shall be in-formed 
with knowledge; and the task is a double 
one, consisting first, in imparting informa- 
tion; second, in teaching a man how to 
inform himself. 

All the various methods of instruction in 
a university are aimed at one or the other 
of these objects—imparting or training; 
and the training method is the more im- 
portant, for that fraction of his concrete 
knowledge which a student gets in four or 
seven years study is negligible compared 
with what he is to get in a lifetime, while 
what he gets in the way of training during 
these years determines the quantity and 
quality of all this lifetime knowledge, 
which is to say the quantity and quality of 
his own self, or personality, forever. in 
the last analysis, the recognized objective 
of university teaching is the methods of 
learning—that is to say, training a man 
to inform himself—not the substance of 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the word “teach- 
ing” itself implies that concrete knowledge 
is orfe of the twin objects and the final goal 
of both. This object of university teaching 
may never be overlooked, for not even the 
teaching of knowledge for knowledge’s 


sake is so fatal as the teaching of method 
for method’s sake—frequent as it is, and 
rich in pedantry and pose. The final object 
of teaching is the establishment of true 
knowledge or truth in a student’s mind; all 
the various methods of teaching are bent 
on imparting truth or training a man to 
search after and acquire truth. Some 
methods are fitted to one man, some to 
another, some to imparting, some to train- 
ing, but all are bent on teaching—that is 
to say, creating truth in a man. 

The many methods of teaching may be 
grouped in various fashions according to 
the different ways in which they are most 
useful. The teaching factors, e. g. persons, 
books, exhibition objects, and means for 
experiment, suggest personal, bibliographi- 
cal, exhibition and experimental methods. 
Again, the different kinds of students sug- 
gest undergraduate, graduate and exten- 
sion methods. Once more the fact that 
some methods are adapted for use with 
single students, some with groups of stu- 
dents, suggests a grouping as tutorial and 
classroom methods. Yet again methods 
may be grouped into oral and visual, ac- 
cording as the teacher uses the voice for 
teaching, as in lecture and conversation 
methods, or submits written or printed 
material, as in syllabus, text-book, or cor- 
respondence methods. Still again, methods 
may be distinguished according as eye, 
ear, or hand methods are used by the stu- 
dent in getting the instruction. 

The best grouping of methods, is, how- 
ever, that which, following the general line 
of the twin tasks of training and imparta- 
tion, divides into laboratory and book 
methods. Laboratory methods in this 
sense include also museum, music-teaching, 
art-teaching, gymnasium and manual train- 
ing methods—in short all the methods 
which involve having the student learn 
from objects or images of the objects, or 
train his power of observation for describ- 
ing objects, or train hand and eye for the 
performance of experiment. Book methods 
in turn may be distinguished into single- 
book methods, and many-book or library 
methods. The lecture method and text- 
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book method are naturally single-book 
methods—one a manuscript book orally 
delivered, the other printed and read. 
Many-book, or library methods include the 
method of bibliographical reference, the 
method of assigned reading, the precep- 
torial, or assigned topic method, the semi- 
nar method, and the method of biblio- 
graphical research. All these are used 
commonly in classroom work. 

The most familiar and established of the 
teaching methods are the lecture method 
and the text-book method. 

The typical lecture is written and deliv- 
ered orally by the lecturer; it may be 
dictated, or it may be accompanied by a 
syllabus and note-taking; it is often accom- 
panied by oral recitation on the lecture, or 
by the quiz, and by examinations, oral or 
written. This method is on the average 
the poorest as to material, for it represents 
a single book by an average author, not 
the best book on the subject, and it rep- 
resents that book, as a rule, in an unfin- 
ished state when it has not yet reached 
the point where the author would be will- 
ing to trust it to publication. It is, there- 
fore, a book below the average of the 
average author. On the other hand, how- 
ever, oral lecturing adds somehow a mys- 
terious personal value which is associated 
with style and with enthusiasm gnd which 
never becomes so effective as in oral 
speech where it is commonly called mag- 
netism. 

Moreover, the lecture has the great ad- 
vantage over a purely text-book method of 
admitting the teaching of the results of the 
professor’s own research. This advantage 
is decisive as against a purely text-book 
method, and a real advantage over one 
which is mainly text-book; for it is pre- 
cisely the professor’s own original work 
which makes of his teaching a living thing. 
The original results which he imparts are 
something, but these may be given on the 
side with text-book instruction; the spirit 
and life of the teaching which comes from 
originality can only be given through what 
amounts to lectures. 

When lecturing is in the dictation method, 


it has a peculiar value for memory pur- 
poses in that the substance of the lecture 
is recorded in the student brain in three 
different sets of impressions, the auditory 
impressions, the motor records of motions 
of writing, and the visual impressions from 
seeing the written word. The modern 
idea, however, is that to retain verbal 
forms is the last thing desired. The effort 
is to have the student break up these 
forms, associate them with knowledge 
already acquired and recall the idea in 
these relations. Nevertheless, in the learn- 
ing of languages, dates, and many other 
matters, the advantage of a method which 
employs eye, ear and hand are consid- 
erable. 

The text-book method is typically asso- 
ciated with a single printed book. This 
may be, and often used to be learned by 
rote, or learned in substance: it is more 
apt than the lecture to have added to it 
the method of question and answer; it has 
the advantage of being the best book for 
the purpose instead of an average book. 
When the text-book method is supple- 
mented by the method of question and 
answer, a good teacher may put into it all 
of his enthusiasm together with the results 
and method of his own researches, but this 
is in effect employing the lecture method, 
so far as concerns his own original work, 
in addition to the text-book method. 

The method of bibliographical reference 
in a modern university is supposed to be 
universally practiced. The most approved 
method of university teaching, whether by 
lecture or text-book, or in laboratory work, 
contemplates, first, a preliminary lecture 
cr essay on the best books on the subject 
and the best books in which to find all the 
books on the subject, and second, refer- 
ences to the best books on each particular 
topic as it is touched on. 

The method of assigned reading consists 
in giving select lists of parts of books 
whose reading is required as supplemen- 
tary to the matter given in lecture or text- 
books. As practiced, it results in the lay- 
ing out of collections of reserved books for 
the different courses. 
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The preceptorial method is the tutorial 
method applied to small groups instead of 
to a single person, or, from the other point 
of view, a classroom method adapted to a 
very small group class. From either point 
of view, it finds its unity in the study of a 
topic from several books rather than from 
a single lecture or text-book. It is thus a 
many-book, or library, method, whose es- 
sence is reading up on a topic in an indefi- 
nite number of books. 

The method of bibliographical research 
contemplates the simple assignment of a 
topic and allowing the student himself to 
find the books on it. This is done exten- 
sively in university practice in the assign- 
ment of essay and debate work. It is 
always largely implied in the thesis work 
of the graduate student. Even in the lab- 
oratory sciences, it is used, but more par- 
ticularly in those sciences which, like phi- 
lology and history, have the library itself 
as their laboratory. 

The seminar method is the characteristic 
method of graduate study; it is distinctly 
a many-book method and its heart is the 
seminar library. The conducting of a 
seminar is essentially the conducting of 
* courses in bibliographical method. It is, 
moreover, preéminently a laboratory or 
training method, in that impartation is 
wholly subordinate to research. The best 
seminar teaching is preéminently an ex- 
position of the method followed by the pro- 
fessor himself in his work of research. It 
is always accompanied by the thesis or 
essay method, whereby the student is re- 
quired to practice the methods as illus- 
trated by the seminar on some special 
topic. 

Examples of the laboratory method are 
best seen in chemistry, physics, and biol- 
ogy, where the processes involve the ac- 
tual use of material and instrument by 
students. Sometimes those are merely 
illustrative processes, the repetition of ex- 
periments made by others for illustrative 
purposes, but when these imitative experi- 
ments are made with view to verifying or 
criticizing previous experiments, the lab- 
oratory method becomes a true method of 


research. Even chemistry, physics, and 
biology, however, usually travel in com- 
pany with lecture methods and laboratory 
manuals. 

With laboratory methods belong museum 
methods also, and these have been amaz- 
ingly developed in recent years, so that the 
art of arranging museum objects in such 
way as to bring out their educational value 
has become one of the most remarkable 
developments in modern education. The 
exhibitions of the American Museum of 
Natural History, for example, and the 
special exhibitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum, are masterpieces of systematic 
instruction. 

With laboratory methods are to be 
classed also gymnasium methods. It is 
cnly with the progress of modern psychol- 
ogy that it has begun to be realized that 
the training of the eye, of promptness, defi- 
niteness and nicety of muscular response, 
and of the power of attention, which is had 
in gymnasium, are important factors even 
in the getting of knowledge and more espe- 
cially in research work. 

The thing to be noted is that all these 
methods of teaching are equally teaching. 
Though they may not be of equal value and 
importance, they are all valuable to the 
university, and the ear cannot say to the 
hand I have no need of thee, nor the hand 
to the eye I have no need of thee. The 
only question is to find what the right 
function of each one is, what each one can 
do best for the common work of the uni- 
versity, i. e. the teaching of students. 

There has been at times a lot of absurd 
wrangling over the exclusive value of lec- 
ture and text-book systems, laboratory and 
book teaching, generally because discussion 
has been at cross purposes and often merely 
a matter of verbal usage. One confusing 
assumption, has been, for example, that 
teaching and oral instruction are synony- 
mous, another is that teaching is synony- 
mous with the recitation method or the 
classroom method. Some say again that 
teaching is not teaching unless it ends with 
examination, oral or written. Professor 
McDonald in a recent number of the “Na- 
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tion” implies that lecturing is not teach- 
ing. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is perhaps correct when 
it distinguishes between teaching and re- 
search, but research issues at least in publi- 
cation, and publication is a method of teach- 
ing. Moreover, it may be held and is held, 
that all research work in the university. 
should, in its real results, be taught to resi- 
cent students in the university by means 
of lectures, or in the course of text-book 
and laboratory instruction. The reason 
why every professor in the university is 
required to show evidence, from time to 
time, that he is able to do and is doing 
research work, is not so much any vague 
notion of a duty to outside students or the 
world in general or posterity, as it is the 
very definite belief that the research 
methods should tinge all the knowledge 
which the professor intends to impart in 
such way as to add to it the flavor of 
reality which comes from original work. 
It is because these methods are of the 
very essence of the instructor’s intellectual 
life. 

It used to be the fashion, when human- 
ists were in a majority, for oral lecturing, 
text-book and classroom teachers to deny 
that curators, demonstrators, gymnasium 
instructors and directors of research, were 
teachers at all, but all that has gone by. 
Many methods of teaching are now ac- 
cepted as true methods of teaching, and the 
question of the place of the library in a 
university is the question of where among 
the various organizations formed to pro- 
mote this teaching, undergraduate col- 
leges, graduate schools, schools of law, 
theology, medicine, electricity, forestry, 
agriculture, art, music, laboratories, mu- 
seums, conservatories, and what not, the 
university library belongs. This question 
in turn calls for a knowledge of what the 
university library is. 


IV. Libraries 
A library is a collection of books in- 
tended for use, as distinguished from a col- 
lection of books intended for sale or for 
the scrap basket. Small or large, it con- 


sists of three factors, books, building and 
librarian. This is an indivisible trinity; 
without any one of these things a library 
does not exist. It exists for users but may 
also exist without them. On the other hand 
a library building ceases to be a library if 
it has no books or has no one to make them 
usable. 

A library exists for two ends, first, to 
teach the present generation, second, to 
hand down books to posterity. Most: librar- 
ies are founded without thought to the 
handing down of literature; they are 
founded for practical teaching purposes; 
handing down is incidental and accidental. 

Nevertheless there has always been 
some notion of the duty or desirability of 
handing down books for the instruction of 
posterity. The earliest records are for the 
most part records of current business 
transactions for practical record purposes, 
but for 5,000 years at least there have 
been records of events and achievements, 
intended, like the public monuments, to 
hand on memory. 

Most modern libraries, however practi- 
cal, do sooner or later, however inci- 
dentally, pay some attention to the hand- 
ing down side. Even the small local pub- 
lic library makes its collection of the books 
relating to its own community, or pub- 
lished in it, for the sake of those who are 
to come. Most large libraries now have 
collections of rare books, as well as of 
books for common educational use, and a 
very few libraries are organized chiefly 
with reference to handing down functions; 
these are the libraries of rare books. 

Whether organized as separate libraries 
or as separate departments of one library, 
the more distinct they are kept the bet- 
ter they both do their work, for the two 
functions of handing down books and 
teaching are self-contradictory. The _ bet- 
ter a book teaches, that is to say the more 
it is used, the faster it wears out. The 
aim, therefore, in the case of books which 
are to be handed down is to keep them 
from harm by fire, water, insects, or use: 
a safety deposit vault with a time lock 
set to a century is the idea. The aim in 
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the case of teaching books is to have them 
used as much as possible and in conse- 
quence to have them worn out and replaced 
as often as possible. 

The handing down of literature is an- 
other matter, for the more a work proves 
readable, the faster the individual book 
wears out, but the more sure it is to be 
printed often and wide-spread; and, there 
fore, the better its chance of survival. The 
more a work is read, the longer it sur- 
vives; but the more a volume is read, the 
sooner it perishes. The better a library 
exercises its teaching function, therefore, 
the better it contributes to the handing 
down of literature, as distinguished from 
the handing down of concrete books. 

If, therefore, the same library is to exer- 
cise both functions, of teaching and handing 
down books, they must be kept quite dis- 
dinct, and the fact that the main object is 
to teach kept quite clear. 

This teaching function belongs to all li- 
braries. The typical modern library is the 
free public library, and in these days, it is 
a recognized factor of the system of public 
education. It is sometimes even organized 
together with the school system, and li- 
brary training is required in most norma! 
schools. It is often called the people’s uni- 
versity, and is recognized as the one insti- 
tution for instruction of those above school 
age. It is also recognized as the one instru- 
ment by which a man who has gained his 
Bachelor of Arts may continue his educa- 
tion through life. 

There are few things more remarkable 
in the development of modern culture than 
the way the public library has taken up its 
task of teaching. The old idea of a store 
of books, which could be called for over the 
counter and needed only an author cata- 
log has gone. It has been replaced by 
a system which provides the best subject 
catalogs, select lists of best reading, 
gives free access to a large number of 
books, tempts reading by select collections 
and book exhibitions, guides individual 
readers and groups of readers, helps study 
classes, women’s clubs, as well as public 
school children by special reference librar- 


ians, provides lectures, story-tellers for 
children, in short, has a staff which helps 
the books to teach all along the line, and 
even goes into the highways and hedges 
and constrains users to come in. 


Vv. The University Library 


And if even the public library is a teach- 
ing institution, so much the more is the 
university library. The first thing, there- 
fore, to be noted about a university library 
is that it is not primarily or typically a 
keeper of rare books for posterity; it is 
above all things a teacher of the present 
generation. It is necessary to lay some 
stress on this matter because it is easily 
and often forgotten. The passion for rare 
books is an insidious one, which often cap- 
tures and puts in fetters a good teaching 
library. Many a good college library has 
been killed and salted down for posterity, 
while living students still needed its milk. 

Perhaps the best example of a college 
library whose chief aim is keeping for pos- 
terity, is the library of Archbishop Parker 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. By 
the conditions of the bequest, the library 
can only be opened with consent or in the 
presence of three officials with separate 
keys to the three locks, and if ever at any 
time so much as twelve volumes have been 
lost it passes to the possesion of another 
college. Some modern libraries, however, 
fall little short of this. It was in a very 
modern American university library in the 
present century, that it was suggested that 
all the cards of the extensive collections of 
rare books should be omitted from the card 
catalog for fear users should discover that 
they were in the library and wish to use 
them! 

Indeed, it is not so many years ago that 
nearly all universities really laid a major 
stress on the keeping of the books rather 
than on their teaching function, strange as 
this may seem, for practically all, books 
were kept behind the counter and passed 
out with suspicion. Gradually the refer- 
ence books were placed at free disposition, 
then the idea of reference was broadened 
to a great variety of books and ready ac- 
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cess extended to seminar libraries, then the 
differentiation into the library of rare, valu- 
able and kept books, on the one hand, and 
the working library on the other was made 
and free admission given to the general 
working collection, until the modern stand- 
ard now is a great working collection of 
live books accessible to professors and 
graduate students with large, carefully 
selected collections of books for general 
reading and reference books free to under- 
graduates as well as graduates, and with 
certain collections of rare books and stor- 
age collections. Use is the war cry of the 
modern library; “use and more use.” Ifa 
book will not work when called on, neither 
shall it eat up budget funds. 

One cannot be too careful, therefore, in ad- 
mitting that a university has any call to 
have rare books at all. It is a dangerous 
matter to get it into a librarian’s head that 
it is his duty to keep books for posterity. 

When this has been said, however, and 
said sharply, it may also be said that, in a 
minor way, every university library does 
and should contribute to transmission. 
There is a growing consciousness that the 
university as a conserver of learning owes 
some duty to posterity in this matter. It 
is not the business of a university library 
to seek rare books for the sake of handing 
them down, but it is its business to seek 
books useful for teaching, and where these 
are rare it is at least its duty to surround 
those with special care for the sake of 
those who come after. 

Moreover, the university, even in this ac- 
tion, is in fact teaching, since the preserva- 
tion is for purposes of future instruction, 
and even the keeping of books from overuse 
may thus be a part of its teaching function. 
In these days of the photostat it is not 
hard both to promote use and to keep. 
It remains, therefore, doubly true that 
the university library is a method of uni- 
versity teaching by means of books. 


Vi. How the University Library Teaches 


This leads to the question how the uni- 
versity library of the present day does its 
teaching. In brief, it does so by its very 


existence as a separate organization, by its 
books, by its exhibition and laboratory 
facilities, and by its staff. 

An organized collection of university li- 
brary books comes, perhaps, nearest of any- 
thing in the universe to being a true micro- 
cosm, a miniature model of the universe; 
or, perhaps, rather a drawing of the uni- 
verse. If a single living human mind had 
all this knowledge in itself and equally 
well organized, it would be a _ truer 
microcosm, but there are no such minds, 
and the library collection of books or- 
ganized is the best architectural drawing 
of the universe. As such, it is a standing 
object lesson, giving by the exhibition 
method an idea of the universe. This is no 
theoretical or far-fetched notion, but the 
very practical and actual case. There is no 
method of teaching the encyclopedia of the 
sciences so practical or effective as the free 
ranging of a student among the shelves of 
a classified library. 

Again, the books themselves teach. It is 
conceivable that a university should be a 
university, and a student get a university 
education if the university consisted only 
of a library and a student, without a lec- 
turer or tutor or preceptor or research pro- 
fessor or librarian—absolutely only a stu- 
dent and a library on a desert island. 
That student might even get a better uni- 
versity education than the average Bachelor 
of Arts does now and in the same time. It 
is true that the average student with only 
the library would get a very poor educa- 
tion indeed, and a large number of them, 
none at all without methods of oral din- 
ning in of learning, screwing out answers, 
and forcing study through examination. 
Yet the fact remains that an interested 
reader with a collection of books covering 
all the sciences taught in the university 
is itself a university. 

As a matter of fact, the university library 
is, all the time, without any special guid- 
ance or direction, teaching a large num- 
ber of university students on topics not 
mentioned in the classroom, supplementing 
thus the curriculum. The voluntary in- 
tellectual activities of students in the li- 
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brary, in fact, compare favorably with their 
voluntary activities in athletics and in the 
miniature social life of the university. 
Some of these activities are systematic, as 
in hall debates and writing articles for 
their magazines and a still larger number 
are the free intellectual activities of volun- 
tary study and reading. The books them- 
selves teach the students. 

When it comes to the use of the library 
by professors, books are the only teachers, 
except as the professors are guided and 
helped by catalogs and library staff mem- 
bers. This use of the library by profes- 
sors is, of course, one of the most vital mat- 
ters for a university, and it is here, espe- 
cially, that the books themselves teach. 

Again, the university library teaches 
through its staff—sometimes, in ways pe- 
culiar to itself as a library, sometimes 
through the lecture, text-book and examina- 
tion methods customarily practiced by pro- 
fessors. 

The library staff teaches in the first place 
by its catalogs. Both author and subject 
catalog, but especially the subject cata- 
log, whether it is classified or alpha- 
betical, is a series of little bibliographical 
essays, much like the bibliographical lec- 
tures, which, theoretically at least, every 
professor prefixes to every course. It 
makes little difference whether a bibli- 
ographical lecture on the crustacea is pre- 
pared by a classroom instructor and read 
orally by the professor in the classroom, 
or is prepared by a member of the library 
staff and filed in shape for convenient con- 
sultation in the subject catalog. 

The learning and research skill required 
for preparation, too, is just as great in one 
case as in the other. Even the titles in 
an author catalog often involve research 
of a highly learned character, and when it 
comes to classification, the matter is more 
exacting still; for it calls for some knowl- 
edge of every branch of science, if not ex- 
tensive at least so precise that a book or 
an essay may be assigned to its specific 
class; i. e., have the specific name given 
to it. It is not too much to say that for 
chief cataloging and chief classifying posi- 


tions in a large university library there is 
as wide and ready command of the field of 
learning required as from any classroom 
professor, except, possibly, a really am- 
bitious professor of epistemology. 

The teaching function of the reference 
staff is an obvious one. Its recognized opera- 
tions in the modern library are all dis- 
tinctively teaching operations. The charac- 
teristic activity of the reference librarian 
is to answer questions, and the commonest 
question is as to the best book or article 
on a given subject for a given purpose. A 
list of the questions put to the reference li- 
brarian in the course of the day is one of 
the most suggestive exhibitions of the in- 
quiring human mind in the world. In the 
execution of this task, the reference librar- 
ian is proceeding in the tutorial method. 
It almost invariably proceeds by fruitful 
question and answer, and results in instruc- 
tion in the method of research, as well as 
in the securing of the particular result. 
Although this result is, of course, not a new 
contribution to knowledge, yet the result 
is new to the student and the training in 
method is as real as in any laboratory. 
There is no single unit in university educa- 
tion more valuable than being shown by a 
reference librarian how to find the best 
book on a given topic or class of topics. 

Moreover, in the modern library it is 
quite customary for the university librarian 
tu take freshmen in groups and explain 
to them the general workings of the par- 
ticular library with individual instruction 
in the use of a catalog and certain refer- 
ence books. This group instruction ap- 
proaches both the classroom and lecture 
method with free questioning by the stu- 
dent on the substance of the lecture. 

Another constant function of the refer- 
ence librarian parallels the work of the 
preceptor and the professor who give as- 
signed reading on a particular subject or 
course. The reference department helps 
and is helped by professors who select pre- 
eeptorial books and give assigned reading, 
but it has to deal, also, with great numbers 
of courses which are not prepared by class- 
room teachers at all. These include such 
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matters as intercollegiate debates and the 
debates of literary societies, the working 
up of essays for prize contests in college or 
out, the writing of articles for the under- 
graduate publications, and so on in vast 
varieties. These are passing through the 
reference librarian’s mill all the time, and 
each one involves research and the prepara- 
tion of a bibliographical essay on the sub- 
ject for the use of the writer or debater. 
This may be done with or without the aid 
of the student. If it is done with the aid 
of the student, so much the better for his 
training in method of research, but if with- 
out, it results in a lecture often actually 
written. In the case of intercollegiate de- 
bates and the many important other like 
operations, the results are generally writ- 
ten and kept for future use also. The refer- 
ence librarian of Princeton University, for 
example, during the past year prepared 
references for forty-one debates, and as- 
sisted in preparing sixty-seven collections 
of books to be reserved for preceptorial 
reading. 

Another teaching activity in the refer- 
ence department is the matter of select 
books. It is a truism that the art of selec- 
tion is the art of effective teaching; it is 
the essence of a lively style in the lecture, 
the essence of effective question and 
answer, and in the same way it is an effec- 
tive method in teaching the use of books. 
It is exercised in the modern library by 
the display of select new books, by the 
standard library, by selection of books to 
tempt curiosity in reading, and by the lay- 
ing out of books on timely topics in art, 
science, literature, politics, and what not— 
e. g., books on the European war at the 
present time. The essence of the method of 
piquing of intellectual interest, which is 
the beginning, if not the middle and end 
as well, of all good teaching. 

Another way in which the university li- 
brary teaches is through the exhibition 
method. In the lack of historical museums 
in the American university, it often serves 
as such; and, especially, on the occasion of 
centenaries, it gathers books illustrating 
the historical event, whether it chances to 


be a political, artistic, or literary event. 
The library has, also, its own characteristic 
museum value in its exhibitions of the his- 
tory of printing, handwriting, binding, 
illumination, inscriptions, and so on. The 
curators of the departments of a library 
thus teach in the exhibition method like 
the curators in natural science or art. 


Vil. Systematic Staff Teaching: Book 


Arts and Library Schools 

The teaching by the library staff in the 
classroom method is, in one way, a very 
modern institution, but in another sense, 
it is the most ancient of all. In the earl- 
iest Assyrian and Egyptian university li- 
braries, the library is hardly distinguish- 
able from the university, or the university 
from the library. In the Greek teaching 
even, although its characteristic place was 
the grove or the portico, and its method 
discussion, yet the portico was invariably 
at the door of the library, which had, also, 
a hall for discussion. 

Irn American colleges, a classic event in 
the history of staff teaching was the ap- 
pointment of Justin Winsor to be professor 
of books in Harvard University, according 
to the suggestion of Emerson. Since that 
time, many college and university librar- 
ians have given classroom courses, by lec- 
ture or text-book, or other methods, on 
best reading, or like topics. For a long 
time, though rather occasional and desul- 
tory, the idea and the practice has grown 
rapidly, extending to training in  bibli- 
ographical method and in the book arts. 

Of late years, the matter has taken a new 
turn through the establishment of library 
schools in the university conducted by the 
library staff. At present, there are some- 
thing like a dozen of these which are of 
grade to require college graduate standing 
for entrance, or are schools of a university, 
taught by the university library staff. 
There is an increasing number of such 
schools abroad, too, beginning with the 
Ecole des Chartes, and ending with the new 
schools at Florence and Leipzig. The for- 
eign schools, as a rule, have laid most 
stress on palaeography and other learned 
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matters of preparation, but the new Ger- 
man schools take in the book sciences and 
technical library science extensively; the 
newest school at Leipzig is for both librar- 
ians and directors of museums. 

Recent discussion of the matter of class- 
room instruction by members of the li- 
brary staff has been very animated and 
pointed. This discussion is well repre- 
sented by Dean Babcock’s article in “The 
library journal” for March, 1913—an ar- 
ticle which was first presented at the con- 
ference of Eastern College Librarians, and 
the pamphlet by H. R. Evans on “Library 
instruction in universities, colleges, and 
normal schools,” among the bulletins of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education in 1914. 

It appears from Mr. Evans’ report that 
91 universities now report courses “more 
or less adequate and complete” in the book 
arts, seven universities have required 
courses “intended to train all students in 
the effective use of books and libraries,” 
instruction being given by the library staff, 
while 21 others give elective courses with 
credit. 

This takes no account of the matter of 
instruction in palaeography or other book 
sciences given by members of the library 
staff in one department or another, al- 
though in many European universities, as 
at Florence, Rome, Leipzig, Paris, the 
teachers of palaeography are naturally 
drawn from the library staff of the uni- 
versity libraries, or the adjoining libraries, 
and in some cases, even in America, some 
member of the library staff gives university 
courses in this subject. 

The line of discussion on this theme 
ot staff instruction has commonly taken the 
form of an insistent demand that instruc- 
tion in bibliographical method and the 
bibliography of the special sciences should 
be given by members of the library staff, 
but this, at least as regards special 
bibliography, seems contrary to ordinary 
educational theory, and on the whole to 
the best theory; for it is the generally 
recognized fact that every professor should 
give bibliographical instruction in his own 
field. No course is theoretically good un- 
less it does give a special survey of the 


bibliography of the subject and references 
for further study. It will be an unfor- 
tunate day for learning and university in- 
struction when the professor is let off from 
this duty. The real point of agitation 
should be to constrain university profes- 
sors not to neglect this matter. The li- 
brary staff might well, however, give in- 
struction in general bibliographical method 
in which, as a rule, the professor is not 
very well trained, and department librar- 
ians in the general bibliography of their 
departments. 

When it comes to systematic instruction 
in the book sciences and the establishment 
of special schools for librarians, the mat- 
ter is one which falls naturally to the li- 
brary staff. They are the members of the 
university teaching body who are most 
familiar with these things. Books are their 
specimens: they are handling them all the 
time. Their ordinary use of them for re- 
quirements of purchase, classification and 
cataloging are such as to make staff mem- 
bers the natural experts in this large class 
of real objects—books: if systematic in- 
struction is to be given on these matters in 
the university, it is naturally by them. 

Of course, if much classroom instruction 
is to be given, the library will need a much 
larger staff. It is a sound educational 
principle which requires that each mem- 
ber of the library staff whose tasks demand 
equal learning or skill in research with 
professors in other departments, should 
offer one short course, but under present 
circumstances much more is not possible. 
One of the fallacies of the modern cry for 
bibliographical instruction to students by 
the library staff is the implication that 
the staff is somehow to blame for not tak- 
ing these extensive duties off the hands of 
professors where they are unsystemati- 
cally performed. It forgets that every ex- 
isting university library staff is over- 
worked, and has definitely realized tasks 
still unperformed. It cannot undertake new 
groups of duties without corresponding 
staff. With the right staff, no doubt every 
modern university library would be glad 
to organize a school for the book sciences. 
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Vill. The Place of the Library 


The question of the organized position 
of the library in the university will in the 
end be determined by this matter of the 
methods in which it fulfills its teaching 
function. At present, that position differs 
in different universities, and in general it 
is rather a haphazard one. 

In some cases, and in the older point of 
view, but not so very long ago, the library 
was actually described as “building,” and 
grouped among dormatories, dining-rooms, 
administrative offices, and the like. 

More often still, it was grouped with 
laboratories, museums, and gymnasium, 
and the whole group relegated to some 
variously-named limbo outside the sacred 
Faculty or Faculties whose professors teach 
in classroom methods and hold examina- 
tions. But the dominating growth of re- 
search work, the advent of the research 
professor, the establishment of library 
schools, have upset all this, and have put 
all these individual institutions into the 
circle of the teaching faculties. Laboratory 
teaching, museum teaching, gymnasium 
teaching and library teaching are all now 
recognized as methods of teaching often 
equal to or superior to the old methods, 
whether they issue in examinations or not. 
Many even hold firmly to the notion that 
examinations on the substance of teaching, 
as distinguished from examinations for a 
degree, belong only to secondary schools 
and are out of place in the university. 

The library is sometimes, also, classified 
with the administrative departments of the 
university, as if the treasury, the library, 
and the teaching faculties, for example, were 
coérdinate functions of the trustees, or the 
library coédrdinate with the treasury and 
the physical care of the institution. This 
comes naturally because the library, like 
the university itself, has the double func- 
tion of administration and teaching, and 
on account of the great bulk of its ap- 
paratus and the cost of the books, its 
financial and administrative activities are 
evident, and the strictly clerical personnel 
extensive. It does not, however, differ in 


essence from the various faculties as to 
proportions, for all of these have their ad- 
ministrative officers, deans and stenograph- 
ers, clerical help and material to care for. 
It is, therefore, only a difference in de- 
gree. All the faculties exercise both func- 
tions, and the library is not in any sense 
coérdinate with the treasury, but stands 
to it as each of the other departments. 

Some progress was made towards plac- 
ing the library in the university when it 
was defined and organized as the collec- 
tions of books within a certain building. 
Under this conception, the university had 
many libraries, one of which was the Uni- 
versity Library. This library was looked 
on as an independent institution, a power 
within a power. The idea is well typified 
by the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which 
is an institution by itself; a university li- 
brary as distinguished from the libraries 
of the various colleges. In the same way, 
in the American universities, the uni- 
versity library in the university library 
building used to be, and often now is, 
wholly separated from the libraries of the 
various professional schools, and even from 
the seminar and department libraries. In 
the continental universities, too, the 
seminar libraries are apt not to stand in 
any recognized relation to the university li- 
brary. 

Of late years, another great step in uni- 
versity theory has been taken through the 
rule passed by the trustees of several of 
the larger universities that the university 
library consists of all books owned by the 
university, wherever housed and however 
organized. This is a useful matter on the 
administrative side, in line with modern 
ideas of efficient organization, but it is more 
than this; it is a great educational gain, 
if only through the harmonizing of cata- 
loging, exhibition and reference methods. 

In a large university nowadays, there- 
fore, the library is apt to be a complex of 
many collections, buildings, and staffs. 
It contains school libraries, department 
libraries, seminar libraries, reference li- 
braries, select libraries for various pur- 
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poses, working collections and storage col- 
lections. , 

This organization is by its nature a unit 
in itself, and it is sometimes looked at as 
parallel with other independently organ- 
ized units, such as the professional schools, 
museums; sometimes as a peculiar insti- 
tution, a sort of microcosm of the univer- 
sity, paralleling all schools and depart- 
ments—a sort of nerve system for the 
university body, or, sometimes, an institu- 
tion to serve as body to a nervous system 
ot professors called the Faculty. 

President Butler of Columbia at a library 
meeting once set forth a very definite 
theory according to which the library was 
coérdinate with the various professional 
schools and main departments of the uni- 
versity, the librarian ranking as a dean, 
and various numbers of the expert staff 
standing in parallel order with professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors of the 
other faculties. 

In some universities, the librarian or, 
perhaps, the librarian and vice-librarian 
are members of the faculties of all the sep- 
arately organized schools, thus making the 
library codérdinate with the whole group of 
faculties rather than each faculty. This 
situation is implied, also, in those institu- 
tions where the library is coédrdinated with 
the major organized units of the univer- 
sity, directly in the governing body of trus- 
tees, by means of a committee in which 
the librarian has a seat, just as the deans 
have seat in the respective committees for 
their special organizations. In many insti- 
tutions, especially the smaller ones, the 
connection of the departments with the 
library and the library with the trustees, is 
contrariwise effected by a mixed system 
of control in which representatives of all 
the various faculties sit, and perhaps, sit 
with a committee of the trustees as well. 
In short, in ‘some cases, the library acts 
with the directing boards of the various 
branches of the university; in other cases, 
representatives of these unite with certain 
members of the library staff to form an 
administration board for the library. In 
both cases, it implies a relation to all, 
rather than an independent institution. 


x 


IX. The Sum of the Matter 


The place of the library in the univer- 
sity in view of this discussion of the nature 
of a university and the nature of a library, 
the actual practice of universities, and the 
trend of university instruction, may, 
therefore, be described as that of an or- 
ganic teaching unit, as distinguished from 
an administration unit, codrdinate with all 
schools, departments, museums, or other 
separately organized teaching factors, its 
work of teaching being done by its own 
particular bibliographical methods, as well 
as by classroom methods, and directed to- 
ward assisting the teaching of all depart- 
ments of the university by its bibliograph- 
ical and reference and exhibition methods 
of instruction, while its expert staff form 
a special school for instruction in the book 
sciences. Such a school meets the modern 
demand for instruction in the book arts in 
the university, even for undergraduates, as 
well as the demand for schools of library 
training. In the matter of library train- 
ing, since there are many vocational 
schools, the classroom instruction by the 
library staff of the university is naturally 
directed toward the more scientific aspects 
of teaching and research in the book sci- 
ences, and to the higher education of 
libraries—i. e. of librarians for learned 
libraries, and this is linked up, perhaps, 
with graduate study for the doctorate. 

While, therefore, there is little uniform- 
ity among the universities in actual prac- 
tice, the major practice and the definitions 
all tend to recognize the library as an or- 
ganic teaching unit in the university, with 
branches in every department, and serving 
every department, but with its own meth- 
ods of instruction and its own instruction 
staff, assisted in its operation by every 
other teaching staff, as well as assisting 
their operations. 

Its typical organized position in the uni- 
versity would seem to be that described by 
President Butler; i. e, a differentiated 
teaching faculty, but a faculty which, un- 
like the Columbia practice, is organized as 
a library of libraries, for the sake of effi- 
ciency of administration and uniformity in 
teaching methods. 
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PUBLICITY METHODS FOR LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


W. H. Kerr, Emporia, Kan. 
Kansas State Normal School 


“Advertising methods are capable of a 
greater service to society than has been in- 
dicated. They will eventually form the 
basis for permanent policies which will op- 
erate to reform the processes of society in 
certain essential particulars. Thus far the 
students of publicity have limited their 
hopes to its temporary, or timely, effects. 
.... It is not yet much thought of in con- 
nection with fundamental plans for the 
permanent betterment of society, as a 
necessity in any plan that requires the co- 
operation of the people. For such pur- 
poses advertising must eventually be reck- 
oned as one of the prime conditions.”— 
French, Advertising: the social and eco- 
nomic problem. 


The purpose of this paper, introducing a 
discussion of publicity methods for 
libraries and library associations, is: 

1. To facilitate discussion by defining 
terms. 

2. To state some general principles and 
observations of library publicity. 

3. To state some facts that deserve at- 
tention. 

4. To recommend that the A. L. A. Pub- 
licity Committee be instructed to study and 
report a comprehensive publicity policy 
for the American Library Association, the 
state library associations and commissions, 
and local libraries. 

5. To recommend the continuation of 
the publicity efforts begun in 1914 and 
1915 by the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, 
as outlined in the 1915 report of the com- 
mittee. 

6. To suggest some of the authorities on 
advertising and publicity. 


|. Definitions 


To help in arriving at satisfactory defini- 
tions, the following quotations are given 
from authorities: 


1. Advertising does not consist merely 
in attracting attention.—Mahin (full refer- 
ences listed at end of paper). 





2. Advertising is an intelligent outlay 
for securing definite, valuable results.— 
Cherington. 

3. Advertising is a method of influenc- 
ing people.—French. 

4. Advertising is the accomplishment of 
definite purposes—by molding the minds 
of groups of people.—Mahin. 

‘5. The multiplying power of advertis- 
ing.—Mahin. 

6. Advertising is not a material sub- 
stance, but service to a group.—Mahin. 

7. Advertising is service salesmanship 
directed at a group.—Mahin. 

8. Advertising is a public declaration of 
service.—Tipper. 

9. Advertising may be stated as the 
endeavor to secure a public opinion upon a 
business, a product, or a certain- phase of 
human life. The salesman’s effort is the 
endeavor to accumulate a large private 
opinion upon the matter.—Tipper. 

10. Publicity is magnified advertising. 
‘ Advertising has. related itself 
more specifically to the direction of indi- 
vidual human habits. In contrast with ad- 
vertising, . . . publicity . . . in- 
volves all the processes of advertising, the 
principles of which, however, operate on 
a higher plane and in a larger way. Thus 
advertising per se makes itself felt in the 
creation of a vogue for a particular article 
or proposition, while publicity enters as a 
factor in developing the environment in 
which man can live.—Hess. 


In this paper effort is made to use terms 
as follows, and it is hoped that in the 
discussion these same terms and meanings 
will be used: 


Publicity—the general term; magnified 
advertising; involves all the processes of 
advertising and of cooperation with the 
public. 

Newspaper publicity—the use of news- 
paper news space in obtaining public in- 
terest, use, and support; implies no pay- 
ment of money for space. 


Magazine publicity—the use of magazine 
reading-matter space in obtaining interest, 
use, and support by the special classes 
reached; implies no payment of money for 
space. 
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Advertising—a specific form of publicity, 
but itself a general term with many sub- 
divisions; implies the expenditure of money 
for printing, for materials, or for space. 


Newspaper advertising—the use of news- 
paper advertising space at regular paid 
rates. 


Street-car advertising—the use of street- 
car cards at usual rates. 


Exterior advertising—the use of outdoor 
billboards, electric signs, window displays, 
etc. 


Interior advertising—the use of posters, 
placards, book displays, ete., within the 
library. 


Printed matter—the use of folders, book 
lists, bulletins (“house organs”), hand- 
books, etc., distributed at the library or by 
mail. 


Public lectures and exhibits—coopera- 
tion by the library in obtaining, advertis- 
ing, entertaining, and following up lectures 
and exhibits. Almost general enough to 
be called publicity. 


Public conveniences—the provision of 
writing rooms, photographic copying ma- 
chines, public stenographers, etc., is co- 
operation and service that results in pub- 
licity. 


Work with schools and clubs—is library 
service with strong publicity value. 


Il. Some General Principles and Obser- 
vations 

1. Publicity must be for library work, 
not for the library worker. 

2. Library service must “make good.” 
It is the salesmanship division. 

3. Equally, publicity must not outrun 
service. “Service to the consumer should 
be the beginning, the expression, and the 
‘follow-up’ of every advertisement.” — 
Mahin. 

4. The reflex influence of library pub- 
licity is probably one of its chief values. 
To obtain public cooperation and to adver- 
tise our service means exacting knowledge 
of our public, of our resources, and of the 
capabilities of all library workers. 

5. Newspaper publicity, like news, is 
simple statement of facts. The public draws 
its own proper conclusion if there is simple 
statement and proper analysis of facts. 

6. Ten tests for an advertisement, given 
by Mahin, apply equally to all forms of 


publicity: 1) Is your advertisement insti- 
tutional, does it appeal strongly to the 
group spirit? 2) Is your copy natural? 
3) Is it specific? 4) Is it timely? 5) Is it 
pertinent? 6) Is it consistent? 7) Is it 
persistent? 8) Is it authoritative? 9) Is 
it plausible? 10) Is it sincere? 


Ill. Some Facts Deserving Attention 

1. The average commercial business 
spends for advertising from three to five 
per cent of its total sales. Thirteen typical 
libraries, reported in the “A. L. A. Bulletin,” 
November, 1915, spent an average of .0069 
per cent (after making correction in Scran- 
ton figures) for their bulletins, or “house 
organs.” This does not represent all that 
these libraries spend for publicity and ad- 
vertising; but how many libraries spend 
two or three per cent for publicity? 

Reports on annual expenditures for 
publicity by eleven of these thirteen li- 
braries give the following facts, among 
which perhaps the most significant is that 
few of our libraries know how much their 
publicity actually costs: 


Brookline, Massachusetts: Only ex- 
penditure for publicity is for the Book list, 
published four times a year, 6000 copies, 
distributed throughout Brookline by the 
police. Total cost, 1915, $487.20. Per cent 
of total expenditure is .0139. 


Grand Rapids: Total publicity expense, 
last year, for monthly bulletin, lecture an- 
nouncements, and book lists, but not in- 
cluding annual report, $1009.06. Per cent 
of total is .0188. 


Jersey City: Total publicity expendi- 
ture, 1914, for twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration, bulletin, and other printing 
(part not properly chargeable as advertis- 
ing is offset by items under other headings 
which contributed to advertising), $909.60. 
Per cent of total is .0142. 


Lynn, Massachusetts: Local press very 
generous to library. Total expenditures 
for all printing, 1915, was $232.40. Per 
cent of total is .0082. 


Newark: Total publicity expenditures, 
1914, for “Newarker” (deducting subscrip- 
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tion receipts), lists, report, signs, $2045.76. 
Per cent of total is .0145. 

Pittsburgh: Accounting system makes 
no specific entry for publicity. Per cent of 
total expenditure used for monthly bulle- 
tin is .0026. 

Portland, Oregon: Expenditure for 
printing, 1914-5, was $1307.10, including 
bulletin and printed book lists, but not 
including multigraphed lists and station- 
ery. Impossible to separate items. Per 
cent of total is .0082. 

St. Louis: Estimated publicity expendi- 
ture, 1914-5, including report, bulletin, 
book lists, leaflets, posters, $3,257. Per cent 
of total is .013. 

Salem: Total expenditures, 1914, for 
bulletin and book list, $337.76. Per cent of 
total is .0183. 


Scranton: Total publicity expense, bul- 
letin only, 1914, was $68.25. Per cent of 
total is .003. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: Total  ex- 
pense for printing bulletin and lists, last 
year, was $637. Adding cost of preparing 
weekly lists for newspapers, bulletin, and 
other lists, $600, the total publicity expen- 
diture was $1237. Per cent of total is .019. 


2. Publicity is particularly a small li- 
brary problem. The small libraries of the 
country are doing less publicity, and need 
more of it, than the larger libraries here 
represented. This is a personal belief, and 
most of you will agree. These figures, 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education 
statistics for the year 1913, are proof that 
the smaller libraries get less use, at least: 

The 2188 libraries of from 1000 to 5000 
volumes had an average circulation of 1.62 
times per volume. These small libraries 
had an average income of $733. 

The 1844 libraries of 5000 volumes or 
more had an average circulation of 1.95 
times per volume. Statistics for average 
income are not given, but these larger li- 
braries paid their librarians an average of 
$871 salary,—more than the whole income 
of the average small library. 

Not only is there less use and appre- 


ciation of the small libraries by the gen- 
eral public; there are more small libraries 
to be developed, and less support. Take 
building maintenance, a pitiful salary, and 
books out of $733, and what is left of 
money or spirit for publicity? Publicity 
for these libraries can and must come from 
without. 


3. The average professional publicity 
man, when acquainted with library facts 
and literature, expresses astonishment that 
libraries do not go after more carefully 
planned publicity. This in spite of the 
large amount of space devoted to local li- 
braries by their respective local news- 
papers. 


iV. A Publicity Inquiry 


This paper recommends that the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee be instructed to study 
and report a comprehensive publicity plan 
for the American Library Association, the 
state library associations and commissions, 
and local libraries. Such an inquiry might 
include investigation and report of the at- 
titude of librarians toward publicity, the 
attitude of newspaper and publicity men 
toward libraries and library news, and the 
amount of informed interest in libraries 
possessed by the average man and woman 
of all the various classes and masses of 
people. Questions like these have to be 
answered: What have we got for the hun- 
dred million Americans? What do they 
know about libraries? Can we make them 
want our service? How shall we obtain 
their cooperation and appreciation of the 
untold wealth of libraries? 


V. Conserve Work Already Begun 

In the meantime, the work so well begun 
in 1906 by the Committee on Publicity 
(Messrs. Dana, Ranck, and Wright) and so 
suggestively outlined in the A. L. A. Pro- 
ceedings for 1906 (pp. 213-218), and the 
work of the Publicity Committee of 1914 
and 1915, should be conserved and con- 
tinued. The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the 1915 report are here repeated: 


1. Organize the work so that we shall 
do it all ourselves except stenographic help. 
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2. Divide the work, at conference time, 
under the direction of chairman of the 
committee, into at least three parts, with a 
man in charge of each: 


a) Special articles and summarizing re- 
ports, such as this year’s reports in the 
Dial, Nation, and Survey. Summarizing 
articles, with local “leads,” to be sent to 
the home papers of conference members. 


b) Advance abstracts to be insisted 
upon and to be sent, with local “leads,” to 
the states interested in a given speaker or 
topic. 


c) The same preparation and material 
for local newspapers and Associated Press, 
as this year at Berkeley. 


3. The committee to be active through- 
out the year for which it is appointed 
(preferably from about September to Sep- 
tember). Two lines of work might be 
conducted: 


a) Preparation and _ distribution to 
newspapers and magazines of a news bul- 
letin, similar to those sent out by the 
American Civic Association, University of 
Minnesota, and others. A sheet of the 
Minnesota size (12x18 inches, 4 columns) 
can be printed for $9 for 500 copies; second 
class mailing privileges could be obtained. 
From four to six issues per year would 
serve. 


b) Collection and placing of special 
“Library” articles in periodicals. The com- 
mittee might serve as a year-round clear- 
ing house for papers and addresses and 
ideas from the various state and sectional 
meetings and from individuals. 


4. The foregoing takes no account of 
the valuable possibilities in cooperative 
publication of posters, lists, envelope en- 
closures, street-car cards, and other printed 
matter. Neither does it consider the in- 
teresting possibilities of an advisory pub- 
licity bureau for American libraries. It is 
suggested by the present committee that 
the proposal of the Pacific-Northwest Li- 
brary Association might be tried out by 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, assign- 
ing this work to a special member of the 
committee. The present committee be- 
lieves that a permanent publicity officer of 
the American Library Association, working 
along the lines suggested above, would 
more than earn his salary almost from the 
first (by which is meant, save his salary), 
in enlarged incomes for local libraries, in 
increased ‘membership in the American 
Library Association, and in the savings ac- 
cruing from cooperative printing. 


Vi. References 


The following references are suggested 
for reading and thought: 


Cherington, Paul T. Advertising as a 
business force. 1913. Doubleday, Page. 


French, George. Advertising: the social 


and economic problem. 1915. Ronald 
Press. 

Hess, Herbert W. Productive advertis- 
ing. 1915. Lippincott. 


Hollingworth, Harry L. Advertising and 
selling: principles of appeal and response. 
1913. Appleton. 


Mahin, John Lee. Advertising—selling 
the consumer. 1914. Doubleday, Page. 


Men and religion forward movement. 
Messages, v.7, Church and the press. 1912. 
Association Press. 


Smith, Herbert H. Publicity and prog- 
ress. 1915. Doran. 


Tipper, Harry. The new business. 1914. 
Doubleday, Page. 


REGISTRATION OF PROPOSED 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Only five or six have registered proposed 
bibliographies at A. L. A. headquarters, 
according to the plan suggested in the 
November Bulletin. Surely there must 
be more bibliographies than that in prep- 
aration by members of the Association. We 
feel that a central registration would pre- 
vent the occasional unfortunate duplication 
of work, and we urge all who have biblio- 
graphical work under way or in contempla- 
tion to record the fact on a standard size 
catalog card and forward it to the A. L. A. 


office. The secretary will regard all in- 
fcrmation as_ confidential, if so re- 
quested. 


NECROLOGY. 

Ogden, Lucy, assistant Division of 
Prints, Library of Congress. Died Nov. 10, 
1915. 

Parsons, Arthur Jeffrey, chief Division 
of Prints, Library of Congress. Died Noy. 
5, 1915. 

Schwab, John Christopher, librarian Yale 
university. Died Jan. 12, 1916. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 


By C. W. Andrews 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago 


There are several reasons why I have not 
complied with the request of the President 
to prepare this paper for advance printing. 
Perhaps the most important is that 
through an unforeseen coincidence I have 
been too busy in applying the principles it 
enunciates to the concrete example of plans 
for a proposed building for The John 
Crerar Library; a second is the hope that 
the faults inevitable in the presentation of 
a subject for the first time may be less 
evident; and a third is that the discussion 
on it is likely to be limited. For the in- 
terest in this subject is confined chiefly to 
those about to build, since the advantages 
and disadvantages of existing buildings are 
nearly unalterable and must be accepted 
by most librarians as inevitable. 

I hope, however, that the subject will 
have at least the attraction of novelty. Mr. 
Soule has given us an admirable guide in 
the planning of library buildings and Mr. 
Jennings has recently summed up very 
accurately the modern tendencies in library 
architecture but neither has treated the 
subject distinctly from the economic stand- 
point. Mr. Ranck has done this for some 
details but so far as I know there has been 
no comprehensive presentation of the sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps the complexity and variability of 
the conditions affecting it has prevented 
this; for they are complex and varied to a 
bewildering degree. All that will be at- 
tempted in this paper is an enumeration 
of the most important of these conditions 
and some indications as to how they sup- 
port or oppose each other, leaving those 
interested to give the proper weight to 
each in its application to any particular 
case. 

A comprehensive survey must take into 
account not only the direct expenditure of 
money by the library both for the construc- 
tion of the building and for its proper 


maintenance after construction; the ex- 
penditure of time by the staff which is of 
course an expenditure of money by the 
library; of effort by the staff, which is in 
most cases time and therefore money to 
the library; and also the expenditure of 
time and effort by the readers, which is not 
only money to them but to the library also 
by reducing its usefulness and the eco- 
nomic return on a given expenditure. 

These economic considerations apply to 
nearly every line of the library’s service; 
to its circulating department, to its general 
and special reference work, to its routine 
of cataloging and classification; to the care 
of readers and staff; to its systems of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation. Indeed 
it would be difficult to mention a single 
item of library work whose results are not 
affected by the planning of the library 
building. 

And yet it is not the variety of the 
functions which have to be provided for in 
a modern library building which makes 
satisfactory provision for them so difficult 
and has prevented even an approach to 
uniformity in the plans. It is rather that 
the relative importance of these functions 
vary greatly in different libraries and, to 
larger degree than might appear on first 
thought, in the same library at different 
times in its development, and perhaps still 
more it is the fact that the financial con- 
ditions under which the larger libraries 
are built are never identical. 

Turning now to the consideration of de- 
tails, the first question to be decided is that 
of size or of time for which provision shall 
be made. Here the dilemma is obvious, 
and a compromise must be found that will 
give room for growth for a considerable 
time and yet not lock up too much money 
in unused building. No other solution is 
possible for even if a Globe-Wernicke style 
of architecture could be evolved it would 
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still remain true that this method, like the 
book-cases, would be much more expensive 
than the conventional one. It may not be 
known to you that architects figure that 
the construction of a building in two por- 
tions would add at least ten percent. to 
the total cost. On the whole, however, it 
would appear that fewer errors are made 
in this respect than in others. And yet 
one large library was forced to rent room 
for some of its work outside its new build- 
ing within ten years, because of the growth 
of its collections, an item comparatively 
easily calculated. 

The ground plan of the building is less 
likely to be considered from the economic 
standpoint. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that the changes in the eco- 
nomic conditions affecting it are more 
likely to be overlooked. When libraries 
were used chiefly or solely in the day time 
or when the use of artificial light had to be 
minimized, either because of its injurious 
effectyon the books or because of its cost, 
then the ground plan was naturally chosen 
to secure the maximum of daylight in all 
parts of the building. These plans have 
been followed long after the conditions in- 
dicating them have ceased to exist. This, 
however, is becoming less and less true and 
Mr. Jennings has pointed out the strong 
tendency toward the solid rectangle advo- 
cated by Dr. Dewey years ago. 

A comparison of the economic advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different 
ground plans may be of interest. Perhaps 
the oldest is the hollow square. It is very 
common in Europe but the Boston Public 
Library is the only conspicuous example 
in this country. It furnishes the maximum 
of well lighted space for a given area, but 
as it has eight facades instead of four it 
is the most expensive to build, maintain, 
and heat. Still worse, it gives the maxi- 
mum dislocation of readers, books and 
staff. It has been said that the farthest 
book on the regular shelves of the Chicago 
Public Library is nearer the delivery desk 
than the nearest of the Boston Public 
Library and it is evident that in the most 
unfavorable cases the supply of a reader 


and the return of the book to the shelves 
may involve a combined journey of book 
and reader more than twice around the 
building. 

Another ground plan, exemplified in the 
Columbia Library and in some other uni- 
versity libraries, is the Greek cross. This 
is even more expensive to build than the 
hollow square and dislocates the work of 
the library fully as much and the storage 
of the books even more, requiring there- 
fore a proportionately larger staff. Its 
only economic justification would appear 
to be the need of a large number of semi- 
nar rooms in close connection with the 
stack, but Harvard, with a much larger 
library, and California, with a smaller one, 
have met this need in connection with a 
solid stack. 

A less expensive plan is a Greek cross in- 
side a hollow square as in the Library of 
Congress, and with very short arms as in 
the British Museum. I understand that the 
New York Public Library will when ex- 
tended, also have this plan. Here the open 
spaces are not large enough to require 
elaborate treatment, and the cost is pro- 
portionately less as is also the loss of heat 
and cost of heating. The passages through 
the arms greatly facilitate the movements 
of readers and staff and the storage of 
books can be made convenient or even cen- 
tral to the delivery desk. 

The same advantages apply to a larger 
degree to the rectangle with one or more 
light wells. In its present form the New 
York Public Library has such a plan. If 
these wells light space required for other 
functions than storage they are justified, 
but not for this purpose alone. It is evi- 
dent that they absorb space which would 
otherwise be available for storage but it 
is not so evident that their cost is in itself 
a burden. Yet it may be said on good 
authority that the interest on the extra 
cost of the wells would pay for lighting the 
stacks by electricity all the time the library 
is open three or four times over. 

Finally there is the solid rectangle, illus- 
trated in the New York state library, 
though it is true that the plan is modified 
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by its relation to the rest of the Education 
building. Here there is the minimum of 
initial cost, the maximum of compactness 
and accessibility of storage, and with a 
suitable arrangement of the rooms, a mini- 
mum of maintenance expense. 

After size and plan the next factor, 
logically, is the height, especially the height 
of the different floors. It is now generally 
recognized that floors in contact with stacks 
should be on a level with every second or 
third stack floor in order to facilitate serv- 
ice and that too low ceilings cause loss of 
efficiency in the: staff through imperfect 
ventilation while too high rooms, besides 
wasting space, are more expensive to light 
and heat. 

The arrangement and juxtaposition of 
the rooms is, however, a more important 
matter. Errors in this may affect very 
seriously the number and the grade of as- 
sistants required and thus increase the 
maintenance charge. The number and 
relative position of the reading rooms is a 
notable instance. Some division is neces- 
sary. For obvious reasons a medical de- 
partment should have a separate reading 
room. Many libraries find it advantageous 
to provide a separate service for their 
technical collection and most do so for cur- 
rent periodicals. All such divisions, how- 
ever, are costly and should not be made 
without due consideration. The experience 
of the Newberry Library on this point is 
enlightening. Its original plan provided 
for a series of departmental reading 
rooms, each containing the books on its 
subject and served by attendants having 
expert knowledge of that subject. From 
time to time this system has been cur- 
tailed and now it is understood that the 
trustees have under serious consideration 
a radical change in the establishment of 
one central reading room. The reasons 
for the proposed change are exactly those 
just mentioned—better service to the read- 
ers at less cost. 

Except that the salaries involved are 
smaller the same is true of the arrange- 
ment of the stacks. One which disperses 
the books so as to require more attendants 


than the minimum number for the average 
service is to the extent that it does this 
uneconomical. 

Under this head falls also an item which 
may be of considerable influence on the 
cost of the building and on its maintenance 
charge. This is the space assigned to halls 
and corridors. These should give ready 
and ample access to such rooms as require 
separate access, but anything more, at least 
in a northern climate, is wholly an evil. 
That the maintenance charge of the New 
York Public Library is increased consider- 
ably by the extent of the halls and corridors 
is evident to any one who has been in the 
building. That the loss of time to readers 
and staff is also considerable is equally 
certain, though perhaps not so obvious. 

In the minor matters of library economy 
the economical effect of the plan may be 
conflicting or even reversed. Thus a poorly 
planned building will permit less work on 
the part of readers and staff and so 
diminish the demand for library supplies 
and perhaps for artificial light. And a com- 
pact building of low initial cost and very 
economical in the more important ways 
mentioned will of necessity make a large 
demand for artificial light. 

This is not true, however, of the pro- 
vision for ventilation. Here the usual 
practice has been to provide a general sys- 
tem capable of renewing the air sufficiently 
for the maximum demand for all the build- 
ing and requiring to be run at the same 
rate and nearly the same cost to do this 
for any part. This is manifestly ineco- 
nomical, for the needs of different parts of 
the building vary greatly both as to 
quantity and duration. A system which 
would permit the frequent renewal of air 
in the reading rooms, a less frequent re- 
newal in the staff and similar rooms and a 
still less requent renewal in the stacks and 
the stoppage of the process whenever and 
wherever it becomes unnecessary, would 
avoid not only a relatively heavy main- 
tenance charge but also the installation of 
a costly outfit and a not inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the cost of the building in provid- 
ing an elaborate system of flues. 
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Exactly the same may be said for the sys- 
tem of cleaning. 

In conclusion let me refer briefly to a 
phase of the subject which on first thought 
might seem not to belong to it at all. This 
is the aesthetics of library architecture. 
Yet it is evident that the adoption of a 
style which is expensive to construct may 
impose too heavy a burden on the funds 
of the library, or, especially if it requires 
much ornamentation, increase the expense 
of maintenance; that .one style will give 
more lighted space than another, etc., and 
on the other hand that bad architecture 
or an absolutely plain building in the 
modern factory style, will almost certainly 
cost the institution the respect and per- 
haps the good will of all who see it and 


use it. In economic terms this may well 
mean the loss of financial support from 
the community, whether by taxes or in 
gifts, a loss of efficiency on the part of 
the staff through a lack of pride in the 
institution, and a disregard for its property 
and regulations on the part of the readers. 

Speaking under correction as a layman, 
I do not think that simplicity and unity of 
plan are incompatible with dignity of style, 
beauty of design, or suitability of material. 

Does not Polonius’ advice fit exactly? 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
but not expressed in fancy.” Would not 
Laertes have erred equally had he bought 
for his studies at the university either the 
full dress of a courtier or the overalls of a 
workman? 


THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY AND THE CITY LIBRARY 
By Samuel H. Ranck 
‘. Grand Rapids Public Library 


The first time I discussed the public 
library in its relation to the city govern- 
ment, in anything like a formal way, was 
at the Michigan Library Association at its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 
League of Michigan Municipalities in De- 
troit in 1907. This discussion was based 
on our experience in certain phases of mu- 
nicipal reference work begun in 1905. In- 
cidentally, the first distinctively municipal 
reference library—that of Baltimore—was 
organized in 1907. 

At the Bretton Woods meeting of the 
A. L. A. in 1909 I read a paper on this sub- 
ject, emphasizing the following points: 

“1. A municipal reference library on a 
limited scale is worth while for most of 
our cities, both for the city officers and for 
the citizens. 

“2. In most of our cities I believe it can 
best be handled and managed by being 
made a part of the public library rather 
than by the building up of a second, sepa- 
rate, and independent organization. 

“3. There must be close personal touch 
and sympathy between the person manag- 
ing such a department and the various of- 


ficials of the city government. The ef- 
ficiency of a municipal reference library 
can easily be ‘queered’ by the librarian in 
charge taking the wrong personal attitude 
in his dealings with people. 

“4. We should look forward, finally, to 
a central bureau to supply certain classes 
of information for all the cities of the coun- 
try.” 

These facts are mentioned here to avoid 
the necessity of a discussion of points 
given in papers already published. 

In all work of a municipal reference 
library two functions should be clearly rec- 
ognized; one to make available to the gen- 
eral public—citizens, if you please—the 
latest and best information on municipal 
problems of all kinds; and the other to 
make such information available to those 
in authority, the .representatives of the 
city government—city officials or em- 
ployees of the city. To serve this latter 
class the best service can, as a rule, be 
given only when the library has quarters 
in the city hall—near and convenient for 
the users of such information. 

It is generally acknowledged that so far 
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as policies are concerned the government 
of this country is more and more becoming 
a government of intelligent public opinion 
—an opinion that can be based only on 
adequate knowledge. I am _ convinced, 
therefore, that important as a municipal 
reference library is to the city official, its 
most important function is the service it 
gives to the citizens as an aid in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. So far as Grand 
Rapids is concerned we have always em- 
phasized our municipal service to the gen- 
eral public more than we have to the of- 
ficials in the City Hall, although we have 
endeavored to serve the latter to the limit 
of our ability as such service is desired. 

Mr. Winston Churchill in the January 
number of Harper’s Magazine, in an arti- 
cle entitled “A plea for the American tra- 
dition,” expresses most admirably my con- 
ception of public opinion. I quote the fol- 
lowing from this article: 

“Public opinion must precede laws and 
not follow them. The truth may as well 
be faced that our salvation depends ab- 
solutely on what is called public opinion, 
and public opinion is only another name 
for the democratic spirit or culture with 
which our electorate must be saturated.” 

In the city official service there are two 
classes who use books and information on 
municipal subjects: one, elective officials, 
and the other, technical and administra- 
tive men. Many of the latter class are pro- 
fessional men who take one or more pro- 
fessional journals, have certain standard 
books at hand which to them are tools, and 
for the ordinary routine of their work they 
are fairly well informed and do not care 
to depend wholly on a library outside their 
office for current information on their 
lines. It is only when they have to deal 
with new or unusual problems that they 
want the larger resources of the library, 
and a large collection of material, fre- 
quently not municipal material as such; 
for the problems of modern cities touch 
almost every phase of human interest and 
activity. 

Elective officials, particularly those con- 
nected with the legislative department of 


the city government, on the Council, for 
example, who are responsible for formulat- 
ing and crystallizing policies or public 
opinion into legislative acts, to make them 
legally effective, for the most part simply 
register what they conceive to be the 
public opinion of the community. Only a 
limited number of them are really molders 
of public opinion. Most of them accept, 
therefore, to a considerable extent policies 
that are formulated for them by interested 
persons or organizations in the community 
—‘“giving the people what they want.” 
As a rule, at present, only a small propor- 
tion of the men holding elective positions 
in our city governments ever use a mu- 
nicipal reference library to any consider- 
able extent, except to bolster up, or to de- 
fend themselves when subject to attack. 

The average member of the legislative 
body of our American cities comes into 
such service with little more training in 
the use of books and printed matter, in the 
way of aiding him to solve the problems 
before him, than the general average of 
the community he represents when it 
comes to dealing with a problem or set of 
problems outside of his everyday experi- 
ence. Without previous training in the 
most efficient use of print, such men rarely 
find the time or inclination to begin such 
work when assuming the duties of official 
position. Their best service, and it is a 
most valuable one, is to sit in judgment on 
the various propositions that come before 
them, from the point of view of the aver- 
age, common sense man of affairs. Such 
men are the great bulwark of the com- 
munity (the brakes on the social machine, 
if you please) against the mere theorist, 
more or less inexperienced in the practical 
affairs of life. 

I have already intimated that the best 
work that the library can do is to furnish 
material that aids public opinion intelli- 
gently to crystallize on all sorts of munici- 
pal questions. There is no limit to the 
work which the library can do in this par- 
ticular, and therefore, the large general 
collection of the public library is frequently 
in a better position to give this service 
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than is the small specialized technical col- 
lection in the so-called municipal reference 
library as separated from the public 
library. But such service is adequate only 
when the material is supplemented by 
librarians who have a very wide knowl- 
edge on such subjects and skill in dealing 
with men. We can never depend wholly 
on catalogs, or indexes, or bibliographies. 

As a matter of fact the municipal refer- 
ence library, when it is in the city hall, is 
constantly overlapping into the general 
public collection, for new problems are 
coming up all the time which reach into 
every department of printed literature, 
both ancient and modern, and for that rea- 
son it is impossible for a municipal refer- 
ence collection in and of itself to take care 
of all the demands that may come to it. 

It is the opinion of the National Munici- 
pal League, and of those who have had 
most to do with formulating the policy of 
that organization, that the making of the 
municipal reference library a branch of 
the public library makes possible greater 
co-operation and less overlapping when 
both of these are under the same general 
administration. There must be every op- 
portunity for the rapid mobilization of in- 
formation. The firing line of public inter- 
est rarely includes many subjects at a 
given time. The city library should be the 
general reserve, so organized that all the 
information on any branch of knowledge 
may be sent at the shortest notice to the 
trenches (your municipal reference de- 
partment in the city hall, or wherever the 
information may be needed) and then re- 
tired when the attack of public interest is 
transferred to some other subject. 

In this connection may I call attention 
to a matter to which it seems to me our 
cities and states have not given sufficient 
attention. Until within recent years, when- 
ever some new municipal activity was to 
be established or taken on by the com- 
munity new machinery was likely to be 
created to do the work. This policy has 
led to a great number of boards and ad- 
ministrative bodies, so that it is possible in 
a city like Chicago, for example, to have 


something like 22 separate and distinct 
local governing bodies, with over 250 elec- 
tive officials, all of which greatly compli- 
cates the machinery of government, con- 
fuses the citizen, makes it impossible for 
him to act intelligently in such a large 
selection of governing or administrative 
bodies and boards, and results in a large 
degree of lack of co-operation, and, in the 
very nature of the case, much added ex- 
pense. What we need is to require exist- 
ing organizations and institutions to func- 
tion up to new opportunities and new 
duties without creating new machinery for 
carrying on new lines of activity which the 
community wishes to assume. 

In line with this thought of having an 
existing organization take on new duties 
rather than to create a new organization 
for work that is needed, a joint committee 
of the National Municipal League, and of 
the Special Libraries Association, recently 
presented a report to the National Mu- 
nicipal League at its meeting in Dayton 
(which report was adopted by that body) 
to the effect that the present great need 
in connection with municipal reference 
libraries is not so much the establishment 
of new libraries or departments, as the 
establishment of a central bureau of mu- 
nicipal information for the whole country. 
It was the recommendation of this commit- 
tee that to do this work in the best possible 
way the Library of Congress should take 
on this new work, functioning up, if you 
please, to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The need of a centralized bureau 
of municipal information is most keenly 
felt every day by those who have anything 
to do with supplying information on mu- 
nicipal subject. 

Corporations that deal with municipali- 
ties (public utilities, railroads, etc.) have 
long felt the need of a central bureau to 
gather and have ready for their use the 
information they need in their relations 
with cities. As a rule the city, when it 
comes to deal with a corporation, is not 
nearly so well fortified with knowledge, or 
the sources of knowledge, as is the corpo- 
ration. Our cities, therefore, need such a 
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bureau absolutely under public control, so 
that the public interest may be fully rep- 
resented, with adequate knowledge that 
will enable them to meet every problem 
on terms that are at least equal with those 
of any private interest. 

The problem of securing the publications 
that are being issued by municipalities and 
other organizations in this country and 
abroad, which are issuing things of inter- 
est to the student of municipal affairs, is 
one of considerable difficulty as may be 
realized from the following statistics. 

The Census of 1910 gives 1,230 places in 
the United States each with a population 
of 5,000 or more. Every one of these com- 
munities is a municipal laboratory of more 
or less potential value, and nearly all of 
them issue publications or reports of one 
sort or another from time to time. There 
are nearly 200 cities (Census of 1910) of 
30,000 population and over—204 accord- 
ing to the press reports on the 1915 Census 
bulletin on cities—and this number is 
bound to increase. The larger cities in 
some cases are very active in the issuing 
of publications, the “Municipal reference 
library notes” of the New York Public 
Library, for example, listing in its issue of 
December 8 no less than 74 publications as 
the output of a single month on the part of 
the city of New York. When we add to 
this the publications of the cities of foreign 
countries, the publications of state and na- 
ticnal governments, of university and 
other bureaus of municipal research 
(there are, I believe, three such bureaus 
in the city of New York), of the political 
science departments (post-graduate and 
other theses) of our universities, of com- 
mercial and local improvement organiza- 
tions which publish some most important 
things on municipal subjects, we begin to 
realize the magnitude of the problem in- 
volved in the mere assembling of the pub- 
lished information of possible interest, and 
frequently of great value, to the students 
of municipal problems, without even 
touching the books and pamphlets coming 
from numerous publishing houses, both in 
America and abroad. The Library of Con- 


gress has the machinery, and is already 
doing a considerable amount of work in 
this direction, and it would be easier for 
this institution to make a comprehensive 
and thorough collection of all material of 
this kind, to digest it, and place it at the 
service of cities and citizens of the whole 
country than for any other organization 
or group of organizations, to do so. 

The splendid work that has already been 
done by the Library of Congress in co- 
operation with other institutions is the best 
guarantee of the high quality of such serv- 
ice which it could render, should Congress 
authorize its undertaking this important 
work for the cities of the country. 

I believe that the American Library As- 
sociation should endorse the action taken 
by the National Municipal League and the 
Special Libraries Association on this sub- 
ject, and join with them in the effort to 
get the necessary action from Congress. 

In line with this subject of a centralized 
bureau of information to be handled by the 
Library of Congress is the establishment 
of a Municipal Year Book, brought about 
largely by another committee, of which I 
have been a member, and the meetings of 
which I have attended on various occa- 
sions. This subject has been brought to 
the attention of the Council on one or two 
previous occasions, first at Pasadena in 
1911, when it was endorsed by the Council. 
I am happy to report that as a result of 
the meeting in New York last June, work 
is now in progress on the publication of a 
municipal encyclopedia under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec- 
retary of the National Municipal League. 
This work will be published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, and it is expected that 
after the pubiication of a general compre- 
hensive encyclopedia covering more or 
less thoroughly the whole ground of mu- 
nicipal government and activities of this 
country and Canada, it will be followed by 
an annual municipal year book, all of 
which will be of the greatest value to all 
kinds of libraries as well as a large num- 
ber of individuals who are interested in 
municipal problems. 
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Note: After reading the foregoing, 
which Mr. Ranck stated he regarded as a 
somewhat general discussion of the under- 
lying principles that seem to him to apply 
to the municipal reference library and the 


city library as they relate to municipal 
problems, he presented informally a num- 
ber of concrete cases illustrating phases 
of municipal reference work and the prob- 
lems they involve. 


SPONSORS FOR KNOWLEDGE 


In the “Library Journal,” November, 
1915, page 783, Mr. George Winthrop Lee, 
librarian of Stone & Webster, Boston, ex- 
plained what he calls the “sponsorship for 
knowledge” idea. His plan, as we un- 
derstand it, briefly expressed is this: Let 
libraries, institutions, librarians and others 
register with a central bureau some spe- 
cific topic upon which those persons or 
institutions are particularly well qualified 
tc furnish expert information; let the list 
of these sponsored topics be published and 
distributed widely; let additions be made 
and the cumulated list replenished from 
time to time; let it be understood that 
seekers after knowledge in the particular 
fields covered may communicate with 
sponsors on those’ subjects, either direct or 
through their local library. 

The headquarters office of the American 
Library Association is perhaps as proper 
a place as any to serve as the central bu- 
reau, or clearing house, and so far as its 
limitations will permit it will gladly serve 
in that capacity. 


In response to a recent circular sent out 
by Mr. Lee, a number of libraries and in- 
dividuals have expressed willingness to be 
enrolled as sponsors for certain topics, 
and as a beginning of this scheme the list 
of subjects and the sponsors therefor are 
here published in this number of the “Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association.” 


We hope this beginning, though small, 
will encourage others to enroll as spon- 
sors for other subjects. These topics, as 
Mr. Lee says, should be broad at the start, 
should be largely topics of the day, and 
should be apportioned among the prom- 
inent libraries of the country. In the 
article above referred to, Mr. Lee men- 
tioned a short list of fifty “live” subjects 
for which sponsors are particularly de- 


sired. This list first appeared in the 
April-June issue of “Information.” We 
repeat it here: Accidents (including work- 
men’s compensation), Aeronautics, Am- 
munition, Armenia, Austria, Automobiles, 
Banking, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Child 
labor, City planning, Domestic science, 
Cotton, European war, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, In- 
surance, Italy, Japan, Jitney bus, Labor 
unions, Loan agencies, Mexico, Motion 
pictures, Negroes, Peace, Pensions, Po- 
land, Prisons, Profit sharing, Prohibition, 
Pure food, Recreation, Red Cross, Russia, 
Serbia, Social service, Socialism, South 
America, Strikes, Suffrage, Switzerland, 
Trusts, Turkey, United States. 


“What should be expected,” asks Mr. 
Lee, “from libraries accepting responsi- 
bilities for such topics?” Answering his 
own question, he says: “Obviously to 
have a good collection of literature relat- 
ing thereto. Furthermore, to have the lit- 
erature analytically indexed as far as rea- 
sonable, not merely the intensive catalog- 
ing of books and pamphlets, transactions, 
ete., but the writing of cards for articles 
in periodicals; and not mere titles on 
these cards, but wise annotations also. 
Still further the publication annually (or 
the guarantee for such) of a well sub-clas- 
sified and indexed (if need be) biblio- 
graphy. And further yet, a knowledge of 
who’s who and where they may be found, 
in the world of specialists upon the topic 
in question.” 


Further along in the same article the 
writer lets his imagination picture the 
system at work. “A visual image of the 
system at work may answer several ques- 
tions that might well arise from the above 
outline. A man is about to start an in- 
dustry in which there is considerable dan- 
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the literature of accidents likely to happen 
in this particular industry. He goes to the 
local library and finds in the card catalog 
a brief list of books dealing with accidents, 
and asks for two or three that look prom- 
ising. These he peruses with small satis- 
faction. He then goes to the inquiry desk 
to get suggestions that may help him. The 
attendant replies that possibly there is in 
the catalog a green card which may have 
escaped his attention. On going to the 
catalog the green card is found, which 
points to sources of information outside of 
the library. It calls attention to the li- 
brary that specializes on accidents. The 
inquirer, let us say, is in Boston and the 
sponsor library is in Philadelphia. The 
attendant then looks further and finds a 
card marked Bibliography in which the 
word bibliography is underscored in green. 
This signifies that the bibliography has 
come from the sponsor library.” And so 
he proceeds to explain how this bibliog- 
raphy puts the sponsor in Philadelphia at 
the disposal of the inquirer in Boston. But 
read, if possible, the entire article to see 
how beautifully it works in Mr. Lee’s bib- 
liothecal Utopia. 

But to the list. Here is the start; here 
are the pioneers; if the project seems 
practicable we hope many more sponsors 
will enroll their specialties with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 78 Ei: st Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


Sponsors for Specialties 
Abbreviations: P., Public; F., Free; L., Library. 


Almanacs, comparison of various—Library 
School, New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Architecture and furniture, colonial—Wor- 
cester (Mass.) F. P. L. 

City planning—Frank A. Bourne, 79 Kilby 
St., Boston. 

Electric railways—C. B. Fairchild, Jr. 


Phila. Rapid Transit Co., 1035 Land Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 

Esperanto—G. W. Lee, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. 

Essex Co., Mass., genealogy and local his- 
tory of—Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. 

Heraldry, American—Charles K. Bolton, 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Houses, pictures of old, outside of New 
England—Library, Boston Athenaeum. 

Labor—Chicago P. L. 

Literary annuals—F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
St., Fenway, Boston. 

Maryland—Bernard C. Steiner, 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

New England, outdoor—Helen Granger, 47 
Prentiss St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Packing industry—John Crerar L., Chicago. 

Periodical literature, bibliography of—F. 
W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., Fenway, Bos- 
ton. 

Perishable commodities, transportation of 
—Eugene F. McPike, Mgr. Perishable 
freight service, Illinois Central R. R., 
1200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Philately—Springfield (Mass.) City L. 

Plymouth Co., Mass.—Brockton (Mass.) 
P. L. 

Railway economics—Bureau of Railway 
Economics Library, Homer Bldg., 13th 
and F Sts., Washington. 

Snow, removal of—Lewis 
101 Milk St., Boston. 

Syndicalism—St. Louis P. L. 

Taxation—Massachusetts State 
Boston. 

Toll gates and toll roads—Frederick J. 
Wood, 147 Milk St., Boston. 

Washington, D. C., sources of information 
in—Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

Whittier, J. G—Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. 
Note: It may seem advisable later, in 

case the list grows to considerable size, 


to arrange it by decimal classification, in- 
stead of alphabetically. 


Enoch 


A. Armistead, 


Library, 
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CONFERENCE FOR 1916 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association will be 
held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, June 26 
to July 1. The reasons actuating the Ex- 
ecutive Board in reaching this decision are 
clearly set forth in the “Communication” 
of the President, printed in this issue of 
the Bulletin. 

The March Bulletin and the library pe 
riodicals will contain extended informa- 
tion as to travel arrangements, hotels, pro- 
gram, entertainment features, etc. 

Asbury Park is abundantly able to care 
for us comfortably and its proximity to 
large library centers will probably make 
it one of the largest conferences in the his- 
tory of the Association. 


The meeting of the National Education 
Association in New York the week fol- 
lowing our own conference presents an 
exceptional opportunity for attending both 
gatherings. The secretary of the N. E. A 
has, at our request, promised to furnish a 
statement regarding the plans and program 
of that association for our March Bulletin. 

Attend the Asbury Park conference if 
you can. 


A COMMUNICATION 


Inasmuch as the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association has 
voted to hold the next conference at As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, it may be advisa- 
ble to explain its action in view of the 
fact that many middle-western librarians 
expected and wished a middle-western 
meeting. 

Various localities in the middle-west 
were canvassed, suggestions being offered 
by middle-western members of the Board. 
Aside from the cities, none of these seemed 
available except Mackinac. A rather gen- 
eral opposition to another Mackinac con- 
ference developed, and one of the middle- 
western library associations itself pre- 
ferred Asbury Park. No suggestions of 
suitable places came from those members 
outside the Board who advocated a middle- 
western conference, and, as to the cities, 
there was a general feeling that a city 
meeting is a last resort, owing to the many 
distractions, the noise and confusion, the 
impossibility of having hotels for the ex- 
clusive use of the associations, etc., and 
the difficulty of finding suitable meeting- 
rooms within a limited area. 

It was decided that Asbury Park was 
more easily accessible than Mackinac, 
bringing members from Chicago and St. 
Louis without change, via Philadelphia, a 
concession being made by the railroad com- 
pany on this point, so that travelers need 
not go via New York and be required to 
change trains there. The fact that the 
National Education Association expects to 
meet in New York the week beginning 
July 3 was another deciding consideration 
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since for years the American Library As- 
sociation has been trying to effect a con- 
junction with the larger body, and this 
was the first available opportunity. The 
easier possibility of securing speakers near 
the centers of population than at Mackinac 
was an argument the program committee 
felt to be a weighty one, inasmuch as the 
success of a conference depends largely on 
the program. 


The Board did feel, however, that a 
thorough canvass should be made another 
year of the whole middle-west, and that 
any member living in that section should 
feel entitled to take part in the search and 
to make known his findings to the Board. 
The essentials of a good meeting-place 
would seem to be 


1. A suitable climate. 


2. A hotel (or hotels near together) able 
to accommodate comfortably, at reasona- 
ble prices, at least a thousand persons. 


3. Accessibility, i. e. with few if any 
changes of conveyance. 


4. Auditoriums of varying sizes and good 
acoustic properties, removed from street 
noises. 


Requirements 2 and 4 are not met by 
city conditions, but should be met at any 
resort, considered by the Board. As will 
be seen, the problem is not an easy one 
to solve. 


It was partly in view of this difficulty 
that an attempt was made this year to 
have the mid-winter council meetings at 
Chicago open ones, with prepared pro- 
grams and a general invitation to members 
o/; the American Library Association. 


The Secretary will soon be able to give 
out definite information concerning Asbury 
Park as a meeting-place, and it is hoped 
that the attractiveness and general suita- 
bility of the place may lead to a country- 
wide attendance June 26 to July 1. 


Mary W. PLUMMER. 
President 





COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
HEADQUARTERS 


We have occasional requests at A. L. A. 
headquarters for photographs of libraries 
and library work. These are generally 
needed either for (1) illustrating magazine 
and newspaper articles; or (2) exhibits at 
library or other educational meetings. 

Will not all librarians who read this no- 
tice help us to form such a collection? (1) 
Send us one copy, preferably unmounted, 
of all available photographs illustrating 
exterior or interior of buildings, especially 
those containing considerable architec- 
tural merit, and also of all pictures illus- 
trating various phases of library work, es- 
pecially the newer and more unusual fea- 
tures, which would be particularly useful 
for illustrations to magazine articles. On 
the back of each picture write the name of 
the library and a brief but clear descrip- 
tion of the photograph. (2) Place A. L. A. 
headquarters on your mailing list to re 
ceive a copy of all photographs you may 
have taken of your work or buildings in 
the future. 

We had hoped to have such a collection 
as a result of the San Francisco exhibit, 
but most of the photographic material has 
been sent to China under the auspices of 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A. officials, to form an 
exhibition of American library methods to 
be shown in the various educational cen- 
ters of that country. 


FIRST CALL FOR PUBLICITY MA- 
TERIAL 

For the work before it, the A. L. A. Pub- 
licity Committee should receive regularly 
copies of all library bulletins, booklists, re- 
ports, circulars, posters, programs, and 
other printed matter, issued by libraries, 
library associations and clubs, and library 
commissions. Suggestions and inquiries 
are welcomed. The committee hopes to 
make its work beneficial to all libraries. 

Please help by putting the committee 
on your special mailing list for all such 
material. Address Mr. Willis Kerr, chair- 
man A. L. A. Publicity Committee, Em- 
poria, Kan. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Dec. 29, 3955 Brown, Craver, Dudgeon, Ranck and Bost- 


wick. 

The Executive Board met at the Hotel The-repgert of Gast Bi: eben teens 
La Salle, Chicago, Wednesday evening, .. read in his absence by the secretary 
December 29, 1915. and was accepted as audited. The report 
Present: Miss Plummer and Messrs. was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January to December, 1915 





Receipts 
Balance Union Trust Company, Chicago, January 1, 1915...................... $ 3,792.80 
Pa GION onic. 40:05 sch. Fede Hin S¥n RA ded dN 0 te SE Re ARRMOES base wee 7,902.97 
Trustees’ Endowment Fund, interest.................. go Socntuccen hua bee heen 399.60 
Presteen’ Commamia Fund GAGE «6. «0 5.cn cscs ccc ndecksindeendto<kns eae 4,500.00 
A. L, A. Publishing Board, installment on headquarters expense, 1914, balance. . 500.00 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, installment on headquarters expense, 1915.......... 2,000.00 
Interest on bank balance, January-December, inclusive......................- 69.43 
$19,164.80 
Expenditures : 
Checks No. 65-79 (Vouchers No. 1023-1223)...................0008- $10,707.23 
Distributed as follows: 
IE sos ai 59G a: oS ow Rica Hep a Ree SES A a en OR $1,413.86 
oN EOE EE re er pe rer ee) Same 741.32 
SL), a. 5 wn Sm Sy AI ie GUE Wee dh ain 864.10 
Headquarters: : 
SE 3 cs ee oak Sd TOES Deke Aah eee Ea 5,260.00 
SE: GORUIIEE:. ya 5 axe nkbie nose aa see tusees 600.00 
ED. 5 ds sles » usa s C0 De cans ath Meee 364.18 
Postage, telephone, express..................44. 400.00 
DD ok ca bag baw ac cuss aku deetieabs 450.00 
ee ee ee eee eee eee e eT eee Te 88.77 
Pe ee eee ee eee 350.00 
Trustees’ Endowment Fund (life memberships)..... 175.00 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, Carnegie Fund income.................. 4,500.00 $15,207.23 
Balance, Gatton Trek: Ge, Ces ooo ce vcictccscc cs ctuundsines swt sania $3,957.57 
G. B. Utley, balance, National Bank of the Republic....../................. 250.00 
Due from Publishing Board, 1915 account............... 0... cece eee eens 500.00 
Total DOMED 6k odes sh ccce en PRI SE CRTO CERT CUETO Pe Pe $4,707.51 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Principal and interest, December 31, 1914.............cccccccccccccccuceeccecees $174.55 
RE BS RPV ret ememn res Cy iim vay Leer 2.55 
i eee ee so 23.78 
ie ce a Oe OR ee eR 2.94 
ee SRNR, Fale TO: BON oak bois ice Siccccccce cues v40 ban abebeateeneneen 23.07 
$226.89 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. B. RODEN, 
Chicago, December 27, 1915. Treasurer. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE with the provisions of the Constitution, 


The following report of the Finance have considered the probable income of the 
Committee was presented and duly ac- Association for 1916, and submit the follow- 
cepted: ing estimate, showing also the estimate for 

The Finance Committee, in accordance 1915 and the actual result for 1915: 











































ee eee ee eo 


ae ser Aa Decks om ies 0.9, ash m0 4.0.00 
Income Carnegie Fund...................4. 
Income Endowment Fund.................. 
EE Oe a Oe ee ere ee 
Sales of publications...................... 


The committee are prepared to approve 
appropriations to the amount of $13,045.00, 
and also the appropriation to the use of the 
Publishing Board of the total amount of 
sales. 

The Committee has designated Dr. C. W. 
Andrews to audit the accounts of the treas- 
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Estim’d 1915 Actual1915 Estim’d 1916 


Ke gaa $ 8,000.00 $ 7,902.97 $ 8,300.00 
had Pater 4,300.00 4,500.00 4,300.00 
ia eaced 875.00 399.60 375.00 
alee a sa 75.00 69.43 70.00 
ieene eg 13,000.00 12,967.02 11,000.00 





$25,750.00 $25,839.02 $24,045.00 


' correct and properly vouched for so far as 


can be determined before the receipt of 
the report of the trustees. His final report 
and that of Mr. Poole will be made part of 
the formal report of the Finance Com- 
mitee to the Association at its annual 
meeting. 





urer and secretary as assistant treasurer, Respectfully, 
and Mr. F. O. Poole to audit those of the HARRISON W. CRAVER, 
trustees. Dr. Andrews has examined the Chairman. 
accounts referred to him and finds them December 29, 1915. 
BUDGET 
The following budget was adopted for the year 1916: - 
Estimated Income 
EIEIO E ECP E CER TEE ET CLT POTTER T TET $ 8,300.00 
PN i II, PINING gg oo 5 sok ccc cc ccc cwsccecccccssceesces 375.00 
EE i I I Soo ono os cb esc ccc se eesd dans seesaceccvecesss 4,300.00 
EI IS RS Oe a rr 70.00 
Appropriation from Publishing Board........................0045. 2,500.00 
$15,545.00 $15,545.00 
Estimated Expenses 

a ee ee kw ua clk Au ee we ae 6 4 6a ba dba $ 1,500.00 
ee ee ek Aumik6 one SA eh eee pehcwaaiersceceveaawe 600.00 
Committees: 

Public documents ....... 2.2... ce ee eee ee ee eee $ 10.00 

Co-operation with the N. E. A..................... 25.00 

Library administration ...................0e ee eeeee 75.00 

i oui 6 ise 64 6 64d0 wd 6.00 recceccccnves 25.00 

ha Oke a tma ae beaker eRe eeeess ede ees 50.00 : 

ain nn. Waa ne 54 Fae tees oa oe aes 5,008 25.00 

Federal and state relations......................-4. 15.00 

ee cc chee hee bodes ose eesekesee 50.00 

I, WI WO IONE, a nk cnc cc ccc cccscessccccsccece 10.00 

en cas cn coseceencwtecsoceessace's 50.00 

CU Be OT, og nc tc cc cece cece cc ccccces 15.00 

ne PE sac 5 ods ob s/k6ie Kuda sewbe tos 00 bee 100.00 

ccc cde ec aeeiee cessecedeces 50.00 

as caw Ss nie at Be we owe cue bs Aw 6 & 50.00 550.00 
Salaries: 

Se rere ere oa ebencccrceceeseese 3,000.00 

EE OOM gw i cece es ecccescnee ba neieeus 1,300.00 

le 5 ca xan's ta 4 4iks ebb Doe a ele bem Sa S 960.00 5,260.00 
ns. aaa give madcebnae ot necedwosccaneeronoes 800.00 
a NES ak sce ta wigcig ttacin oS) 66 o8 6410 oe me 400.00 
Postage, transportation, telephone............... 0.0 e cece ee eees 500.00 H 
re ee dk vhs e ee kwem ed Oe ceeeee 450.00 
Income Carnegie Fund for Publishing Board..................... 4,300.00 
aS Shoe MEE big aie de as bk REAR DRAWS OSHS abo Ceoeeene 885.00 
i ha die wnt Re ae MS Ce SSNS 6 Owe Oe 300.00 
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On motion of Mr. Ranck it was voted 
that there be appropriated for the use of 
the Publishing Board the income of the 
Carnegie Fund estimated at $4,300 and all 
proceeds from sales of publications esti- 
mated at $11,000 excepting the amount of 
$2,500 agreed upon by the Publishing 
Board as its appropriation towards the sup- 
port of the Executive office of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee of five in ac- 
cordance with Section 2 to the By-laws of 
the Constitution was appointed as follows: 


W. W. Bishop, librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

W. R. Watson, chief of Division of Edu- 
cational Extension, University of State of 
New York. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, chief of Child. Depart- 
ment and director of Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Library Training School for Children’s 
Librarians. 

E. C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton 
University. 

A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College. 


D. C. Advisory Committee 


The question of the appointment of an 
advisory committee on expansion in the 
Decimal Classification which had been laid 
cn the table at the last meeting of the 
Board was taken from the table at the re- 
quest of numerous members of the Asso- 
ciation and reconsidered. A communica- 
tion on the subject was read from Mr. A. 
Law Voge, of the Mechanics’-Mercantile 
Library, San Francisco. It was voted that 
the secretary be instructed to communicate 
with Mr. Dewey, proprietor of the classi- 
fication, in regard to the feasibility of such 
action and as soon as a satisfactory answer 
be received that the President appoint 
such a committee. 


Under date of January 3 Mr. Dewey ap- 
proved appointment of this committee, 
writing as follows: 


“The proposal for an advisory com- 
mittee on Decimal Classification was sub- 
mitted to me in advance of the circulars 
and has my very cordial approval. It would 
secure in a more systematic way from 


users the co-operation that we always in- 
vite and greatly need. We hope the plan 
will be carried out.” 

The President will appoint the commit- 


tee shortly. 


Publicity 


A letter was read from Mr. J. C. Dana on 
the subject of publicity, calling attention 
to the recommendations in a report of a 
committee on publicity in 1906 of which he 
was chairman, stating that no attention 
had been paid to these recommendations. 

The report referred to by Mr. Dana was 
taken up by the Board and discussed in 
detail and the fact brought out that many 
of the recommendations had been carried 
out in part, and it was further 

Voted that to the committee on publicity 
for 1916, which the President was hereby 
authorized to appoint, be referred all pre- 
vious A. L. A. reports on the subject of 
publicity. 


It was also voted that the recommenda- 
tions in the paper of Mr. W. H. Kerr be 
adopted, namely: that the A. L. A. publicity 
committee be instructed to study and re- 
port a comprehensive publicity plan for the 
American Library Association, the state 
library associations and commissions and 
local libraries. 


The President appointed as chairman of 
the Publicity committee Mr. W. H. Kerr 
with power to name other members. 


It was voted that $100 be appropriated to 
the use of the publicity committee, this 
amount being drawn from the balance 
standing in the Contingency Fund. 


Panama-Pacific Exhibit Committee 


The following report was received from 
the Panama-Pacific Exhibit committee on 
the ultimate disposition of material: 


To the Executive Board: 
The Committee recommends: 
1. The return of Library Bureau furni- 


ture to the Library Bureau agency in San 
Francisco. ! 


2. Return to the publishers of expensive 
technical books loaned by them. 
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3. The return to libraries sending mate- 
rial such material as they have specifically 
requested should be returned. 


4. That the popular books be donated 
to the library at Thane, Alaska, in charge 
of Mrs. Whipple. 


5. The gift of such remaining material 
as may be desired to the Commissioners of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
China to form an educational exhibit to be 
shown in the leading cities and educational 
centers of China. 


The Committee expects to be able to 
make its complete final report to the Asso- 
ciation at the coming annual conference. 


Hor the Committee. 


ai FRANK P. HILL, 
Chairman. 


The secretary informed the Board that 
the chairman of the Panama-Pacific exhibit 
committee had expressed the opinion, after 
being informed that the Board had voted 
to appropriate for the use of the Commit- 
tee the $365 remaining in the 1915 con- 
tingency fund, that it would be better for 
the money to remain in the possession of 
the treasurer of the A. L. A. and be subject 
to approved bills of the Committee. It was 
therefore voted that this amount, namely 
$365, be brought forward from the 1915 
budget for the above specified use and so 
be not allowed to revert to the general bal- 
ance but be available for the above express 
purpose. 


Conference on Immigration 


Voted that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to attend the National Conference 
on Immigration and Americanization which 
is to be held in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day, January 19, and Thursday, January 20, 
1916, and that this committee be requested 
to report to the Executive Board with any 
recommendations as to the positive activi- 
ties of libraries in connection with this 
conference. The following were appointed: 
Robert P. Bliss, Emma R. Engle, and Mrs. 
E. N. Delfino. 


Cataloging 


A report of progress was received from 
the chairman of the Committee on the cost 


and method of cataloging, Mr. Aksel G. 8. 
Josephson. 


Labor Saving Devices 

The question of the best method of print- 
ing the information which the Committee 
on library administration is to prepare on 
the subject of library labor saving devices, 
whether at the expense of the Association, 
or by a subscription from the libraries re- 
ceiving such material, was considered, and 
it was voted that a reasonable subscription 
price for this material be charged to sub- 
scribers. 


Place and Date of Conference 

The final subject for consideration by 
the Board was the place and date of the 
1916 conference. It was voted that the 
place of meeting for 1916 be fixed at As- 
bury Park, N. J., and that the Board recom- 
mend that the secretary and officers of the 
Association make every effort to find a 
suitable meeting place in the middle-west 
for 1917. 

It was voted that the date of the meeting 
be fixed for Monday, June 26, to Saturday, 
July 1. 

Adjourned. 


December 30 
Meeting of the Executive Board at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Thursday, De- 
cember 30. 
Present: Miss Plummer, Messrs. Brown, 
Dudgeon, Ranck and Bostwick. 


Stevens-Ayres Bill 
Matters relating to the Stevens-Ayres 
Bill discussed by the Council, and referred 
to the Executive Board (see minutes of the 
Council, meeting of Dec. 29 and 30, 1915) 
were the subject of consideration. 


On motion of Mr. Dudgeon it was voted 
that the Book-buying committee in co- 
operation with the Committee on federal 
and state relations be authorized to 
arrange for a representation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in reference to H. 
R. No. 4715 and that the expenses incurred 
be authorized from the Association. 

Adjourned. 
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A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, III. 


December 29, 1915 


Present: Messrs. Legler, Bostwick and The report of the Treasurer for the year 
Dudgeon. 1915 was read and accepted. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 1-December 31, 1915 








Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Company, Chicago, January 1, 1915................244. $ 1,100.21 
Se Oe IR, 4 so oo. 0 0 90:2 00 6:0 De Ahs 22 dEbMs + db 0 baie w ade dong ae 12,967.02 
American Library Association, Carnegie Fund income.................++ee005 4,500.00 
Interest on bank balance, January to December, 1915................000 ce ueee 4.24 
$18,571.47 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 64 to 75 (Vouchers No. 1426 to 1688)................. $17,551.20 
Distributed as follows: 
EES, Py Oe Ty ore Pe ee a Mee pal Cpe $4,600.08 
IE 20. cin a 0.5m sia Sled dacns heen cseh's bbe ses 2e EES ae 7,241.44 
EAs 6 ang a cdbinihis kati 15nd oh 2K eee bs eee 388.07 
De eT IES on 0's 0 3 855.5005 6 daemons cebu eeumessee 1,142.50 
PE hn 6. Rae Sek Che UkUEEC S042 oe Reo tees 457.75 
I ee ee Pier hs A rity 882.00 
WEES © £4640 kc dé dw aiGaeane nah anhalt s ats Saas ake 339.36 
A. L. A. appropriation to headquarters expense ........... 2,500.00 17,551.20 
Mahawets Donte Fe Gini «6-5 0 0 56 be wie bh no eanke >> whe eibee ban $ 1,020.27 
G. B. Utley, balance, National Bank of the Republic.............. 250.00 
Respectfully submitted, $ 1,270.27 
Chicago, December 27, 1915. C. B. Ropen, Treasurer. 
The following budget was adopted for 1916: 
BUDGET 1916 
Estimated Income 
Balamee; December 81; I9OBi. ooo cde hiscccccccccccccccccseccva $ 1,270.27 
Carnegie Endowment Fund, interest............. 2.2.2... eee ee eee 4,300.00 
I Ns 5s ic sik bons hhh ed 06 0 460 poner ak ween ee eae 11,000.00 
Accounts receivable, December 27, 1915......................205. 1,340.25 
Sale of books—review copies............. 0... cc cee cece eee eens 900.00 
$18,810.52 
Estimated Expenditures Expended 
1915 
NR ite cok PRES RE RG WARES EROS be eRe See $ 4,600.00 $4,600.00 
Prensa mOONMat. ond IGG 1... oc. ccc cicescvccesccessouveeusnbe’s 2,000.00 1,901.81 
Periodical cards: 
ET Cc co ® ak oe aise 4 ba db 2 a Seta eh bs 6mn kee eee $800.00 651.07 
SEEDS sks. 5 wha a's o such Siu Sth wm bree oR aeons bee ee 150.00 138.05 
RN ic ha bodies» acai: oSa Mate Meals eka ee < CRRA 50.00 1,000.00 36.60 
eee Pee eee Ter re 500.00 457.75 
eg ye rrr een nn «is 2,500.00 2,500.00 
nh MP CN Scere cece eect saceé scape tpn caeu east ethon 1,000.00 1,142.40 
NL Aa SG wb wine ted a saa bia eae ke nak eee eee ee ee nee eeee 400.00 388.07 
a anh wid chive nokia Rahs deni edlcmie se Sees Sse a ee 700.00 583.54 
IE wih te nisin 4 m4, ah eek ike cal naa bisa tale Sai na 500.00 339.36 
Balance available for printing, publications, etc................... 5,610.52 4,513.91 
$18,810.52 
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Miss Massee presented an oral report on 
the progress and work of the Booklist. 

The secretary reported that “Buying list 
of books for small libraries,” compiled by 
Zaidee Brown and revised by Caroline 
Webster, was out of print and that the New 
York State Library were unable to supply 
additional copies, although they could still 
supply moderate needs in their own state. 
The secretary was authorized to take steps 
to secure either a new edition or some 
other similar work to take its place. 

Various matters which came before the 
Board at its meeting at Haines Falls were 
reported on by the secretary. 

(a) Miss Isom reported that Miss Har- 
riet Wood would be unable to undertake 
the preparation of a pamphlet on county 
library work until spring at least. 

(b) Mr. Wyer, chairman of the Manual 
committee, informed the secretary that the 
Committee had considered including a 
chapter on library advertising in the Man- 
ual and that this question will be reconsid- 
ered. The Board were of the opinion that 
Mr. Rush’s proposed handbook on library 
advertising might take such form as to be 
suitable as a chapter in the manual if this 
met with the approval of the Manual com- 
mittee. 

(c) The Massachusetts Free Library 
Commission report that they have been de- 
layed in issuing Madam Haffkin-Hambur- 
ger’s “List of Russian books” but they 
expect to have it ready within a short time. 

(d) The secretary reported that the edi- 
tor of the periodical cards, Mr. Merrill, and 
himself had nearly completed the revision 
of the list of serials and that the list and 
the terms upon which cards can be sup- 
plied would soon be sent out to subscribers. 

(e) Mrs. George F. Bowerman has 
agreed in response to a request of the 
Board to prepare a list of modern French 
books. This list to be chiefly books in the 
class of belies lettres fiction, etc. 

(f) Miss Margaret Mann’s “List of sub- 
ject headings for a juvenile catalog” is now 
in press and will probably be issued during 
January. 

(g) Mr. W. L. Brown, of Buffalo, in- 


formed the secretary in response to the 
inquiry of the Board that without doubt 
arrangements can be made for the Publish- 
ing Board to handle the sale of a part of 
the edition of the Buffalo Public Library’s 
“Open shelf catalog,” that, however, the 
catalog will not be issued for some time. 


(h) Mr. Mattice and Miss Laws, of the 
Library of Congress, are proceeding with 
the preparation of a selected list of detec- 
tive, ghost and mystery stories with the 
understanding that if the list meets with 
the approval of the Board it will be pub- 
lished by it. 

(i) Mr. D. C. Buell, of Omaha, who had 
been invited to prepare a list of books on 
railways and. railway operating at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Bostwick has agreed to pre- 
pare such a list and hopes to have it ready 
in a few weeks. 


(j) The secretary reported that the 
printing of short popular reading lists with 
a view to their being purchased in bulk 
by libraries with their respective imprints 
thereon has been delayed by press of 
other work, but that four of these lists are 
now being printed and will be advertised 
early in January. 

(k) Mrs. Ledbetter, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, recommends to the secre- 
tary that the Bohemian list prepared by 
her be not printed at the present time in 
view of the impossibility of securing 
Bohemian books from abroad and because 
later the list is liable to require radical 
changes owing to altered European condi- 
tions. The Board agreed. 


The secretary reported correspondence 
with Mr. H. G. T. Cannons, of Finsbury, 
London, author of “Bibliography of library 
economy.” In reply to inquiry Mr. Can- 
nons stated that appreciation of the 
Bibliography among English librarians did 
not seem to be such as to warrant the 
preparation of a supplement, upon which 
the secretary inquired whether Mr. Can- 
nons would look with favor upon preparing 
such a supplement for issuance by the A. L. 
A. Publishing Board provided mutually 
satisfactory arrangements could be made. 
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Mr. Cannons replied that he would look 
with favor upon such a proposal and doubt- 
less would be able to prepare manuscript, 
if desired, some time during the course of 


the year 1916. The Board was inclined to 
look with favor upon the subject and in- 
structed the secretary to negotiate further 
with Mr. Cannons. 


COUNCIL 


December 29 

The A. L. A. Council met at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Wednesday morning, 
December 29, President Plummer presid- 
ing. 

The following 37 members were present: 
Mary W. Plummer, W. L. Brown, H. W. 
Craver, A. E. Bostwick, M. S. Dudgeon, 
Ss. H. Ranck, W. H. Brett, E. C. Richardson, 
F. P. Hill, C. W. Andrews, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Henry E. Legler, E. J. Lien, A. J. Small, 
A. S. Root, Margaret Mann, W. W. Bishop, 
Mary Hileen Ahern, Alice S. Tyler, Adam 
Strohm, W. R. Watson, Effie L. Power, H. 
S. Hirshberg, C. E. Rush, Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, Grace D. Rose, Clara F. Baldwin, 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Mrs. Blewett Lee, 
Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, W. H. Kerr, T. M. 
Owen, W. N. C. Carlton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl, and the following repre- 
senting affiliated state library associations: 
Mary J. Booth (Illinois), Jeannette M. 
Drake (Iowa), and John S. Cleavinger 
(Michigan). 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon presented the follow- 
ing report on 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 

I am thinking that this committee may 
somewhat resemble the committee on light- 
ing and ventilation, of which it has been 
said that the progress of the science is 
farther ahead of the committee than it was 
two years ago and they are less ready to 
make a final report now than they were 
then. There are things in insurance that 
keep us from making a final report. The 
present report is to some extent a dupli- 
cate of the previous one’ and will repeat to 
some extent the things that were reported 
upon a year ago. I think it will be unnec- 
essary to read these details since they cor- 


2 Also represented Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation. 


*See Bulletin, 9:36 (January, 1915). 


respond to some extent very closely to 
what was read then with some slight vari- 
ations. 


The first section deals with rates, and 
the sum and substance of the subject is 
this: That the conditions vary so largely 
in different libraries that there seems to 
be only one bit of advice that the com- 
mittee can give, which is that each library, 
because of the special nature of the risk, 
and the very low fire risk inherent, should 
use every effort possible to get a low rate, 
even getting, as has been done in some 
cases, a rate lower than the established 
rate in the community. This is due partly 
tc the isolation and the good conditions 
existing in the library and partly upon the 
ground that as the public library is a mu- 
nicipally owned institution it does not 
come within the rules of the Board of Un- 
derwriters and can be made an exception 
without creating a precedent which will 
disturb the general rates in the city. One 
or two large libraries have secured special 
rates upon that ground. 


While some libraries have carefully 
framed policies fully covering all losses, 
other libraries have used the standard form 
which insures in very general terms but 
which contains a clause excluding much of 
the property usually found in a library. 
The printed portions of the standard pol- 
icy expressly state that unless specifically 
mentioned the following articles shall be 
excluded from the loss: Awnings, casts, 
curiosities, drawings, dies, implements, 
manuscripts, medals, models, patterns, pic- 
tures, scientific apparatus, signs, store or 
office furniture or fixtures, sculpture, tools, 
or property held on storage or for repairs. 
In other words, there is a very serious 
question whether these articles enumer- 
ated would not be excepted and remain un- 
insured unless they are enumerated in 
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the written portion of the policy. 

Another section deals with the card cat- 
alogs, indexes, etc. A rule of law seems to 
be that the sum recoverable on articles of 
this kind, somewhat similar to books of 
account, instead of being the full value of 
the product with all the work that has 
gone upon it, is the value of the stationery 
and material that went into it. In policies 
insuring those articles there should be 
either a fixed value, say the value of re- 
placement or the value of production or 
there should be a clause something like 
this: “Including the value of the work 
and labor required in producing.” Putting 
in a general clause that will be elastic is 
probably the best method. 

We deal also with the proof of loss, 
which we have found is not a serious mat- 
ter since the rule or law seems to be very 
well established that in whatever condition 
you find yourself the court will accept the 
best proof obtainable. You will probably 
have little difficulty owing to the fact that 
the condition in which you find yourself in 
a loss with all your records gone is proba- 
bly no worse than that in which many 
stores and general merchandise establish- 
ments find themselves when they have a 
complete loss, and for this reason the rules 
are very well established. 

We also have a section on fire preven- 
tion. Now, this is a section which we want 
to have leave to enlarge upon. It seems to 
the committee most important to emphasize 
this feature of the report. We have not 
yet made an exhaustive examination of 
what the best devices and regulations are 
for fire prevention, and I think it might 
not be well to close the report finally with- 
out additional details. 

Another point on which there may be 
some difference of opinion is the situation 
in which a city library finds itself in a 
municipality which says that they carry 
their own insurance. This usually simply 
means that the city has so many buildings 
that it is cheaper for that city to replace 
and rebuild an occasional building that is 
lost by fire than it is to pay constantly an 
insurance rate. That is perhaps good busi- 


ness from the standpoint of the city as a 
whole. We fear, however, that the public 
library will find itself in an unfortunate 
position. It is true that the city has prof- 
ited by the absence of insurance, but the 
library itself is likely to find itself without 
any specific funds in its own hands with 
which to rebuild. It would be faced by the 
necessity of a campaign of publicity to 
make possible a specific appropriation. 
And it is likely to be faced with the propo- 
sition that even in the general funds of 
the city there will be no adequate money 
with which to rebuild the library. In other 
words, it seems to the committee that it is 
a serious question whether or not so far as 
the library itself is concerned, a library 
which is in a city which insists on carrying 
its own insurance, is not for all practical 
purposes without any insurance whatever. 

There has been some discussion of mu- 
tual insurance, which is I think, impracti- 
cal at this time. 

There are three points upon which the 
committee want a little time further to 
elaborate their report. I think we can with 
reasonable certainty promise a final report 
not later than next summer. The three 
points we want to elaborate are, first, 
method of fire prevention; second, an elab- 
oration of a written clause to be inserted 
in a policy of insurance in the usual form, 
and, third, the possibility of an entirely 
new policy that will ignore the standard 
forms, where it can be done, a policy that 
shall be entirely a library policy instead of 
a written portion of a standard policy. It 
cannot be done in all states. We have a 
tentative draft for a policy for library in- 
surance, but we do not think it is the best 
form that we can recommend. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report. What disposition will you make 
of it? If there are no objections, we will 
consider the report accepted. 

Mr. S. H. Ranck: As a member of the 
committee, I would like to emphasize a 
little more this matter of fire prevention. 
I want to call attention to one or two facts 
which I think will indicate the importance 
of that. The so-called factory mutual fire 
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insurance companies have probably the 
lowest rates of insurance of any class of 
insurance in this country. In one of the 
recent reports of one of those companies I 
noticed that their rate per hundred for that 
year was between eight and nine cents, and 
that they have been as low as six cents. 
But in that particular company they spent 
four cents of the rate on their hundred 
dollars for education in fire prevention, and 
the amount paid in losses was 3.9 cents. 
They spend more on education in preven- 
tion than they paid in losses. I think that 
this is an illustration which will show the 
importance of this subject. “Prepared- 
ness,” in other words. 

THE PRESIDENT: Any further discussion 
of the report? If not, we will go on to the 
next number on the program, the paper on 
the 


ECONOMICS OF LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTURE 


By C. W. ANDREWS. 
(See p. 18) 

The discussion of this paper was opened 
by Dr. W. D. Johnston, librarian St. Paul 
Public Library. 

Dr. W. D. Jonnston: If I were to give 
a title to my remarks upon this subject it 
would be “The immorality of cozy corners” 
or, to be more exact, “The immorality of 
partitions and corridors.” 

Library traditions, especially college 
library traditions, are in the direction of 
small reading rooms and as many of them 
as finances will permit, or ordinarily” more 
than finances will permit. It is a question, 
however, whether in public libraries, if not 
in institutional libraries, fewer reading 
rooms and larger are not better; in other 
words, whether library planning should not 
follow office planning in this respect. 

In general, it seems to me, a collection 
which because of its character or use 
might almost as well be housed in a sep- 
arate building, or, if in the same building, 
have a separate entrance, may very well 
be given a separate room; but any collec- 
tion which is closely related to other col- 
lections in the library either in character 


or in use should if possible be shelved in 
the same room. 

Such an arrangement (1) facilitates use 
of the library collections, (2) it affords 
greater space for readers and books, and 
(3) it has the advantage of flexibility of 
administrative organization. 

Floor shelving may be used to make al- 
coves where desirable and where heavily 
paneled doors already exist glass doors 
may often be substituted.’ 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Wyer has consented 
to say a word in regard to the architec- 
tural part of his communication with the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr.: There were two 
architectural topics that I was asked to 
take up with the Carnegie Corporation; 
one relating to a feeling that I believe was 
manifest at this meeting a year ago, that 
the Carnegie Corporation was too insistent 
upon prescriptions and mandates in the 
way of building plans; and the other that 
it sometimes made troublesome require- 
ments about library sites. I found Mr. 
Bertram very willing to discuss both mat- 
ters but distinctly unwilling to agree that 
the Corporation concerned itself very 
much, except in the case of small libraries, 
with buildings and that it concerned itself 
almost none at all with sites. He said that 
his office never interfered with or dictated 
the choice of sites, or prescribed plans for 
buildings in a large municipal library sys- 
tem for the very good reasons that all 
these institutions had good architects of 
their own in which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion had entire confidence. He said it is 
true that the Carnegie Corporation in re- 
cent years has formulated and put into 
print the quintessence of its experience 
with small library buildings and that it has 
sent out these little pamphlets to those to 
whom it gave libraries, and that it has 
required an approval, or a qualified ap- 
proval sometimes, of the plans that are to 
be used in constructing small buildings. 
And he said that this has become neces- 
sary because in very many cases in small 


1 Abstract furnished by the speaker. 
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cities and towns a local architect has been 
employed who knows nothing about, or has 
no experience with or knowledge of library 
conditions or buildings, and in too many 
cases the building has been perfectly im- 
possible and uneconomical and too much 
of a monument for the local architect and 
too little adapted for a useful library 
building. 

In the matter of site, he said that it is 
of no concern to the Carnegie Corporation 
and certainly that there had not been any 
inclination to dictate. As far as it ever 
says anything about the site, he said it is 
merely a statement that any site that is 
agreeable to the community or in the last 
analysis to the library board that is hand- 
ling the matter will be satisfactory to the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

I did discuss specifically with Mr. Ber- 
tram the objections that had been made to 
my knowledge by large city library. sys- 
tems to the attitude, the fancied attitude, 
at any rate, of the Carnegie Corporation 
relative to branches which were on odd 
shaped lots and were near certain perma- 
nent public buildings to which it seemed 
desirable to have the architecture of the 
library conform, and with which it ought 
to be in harmony, and he was eager to 
know what library systems of this country 
ever had any trouble or ever had a good 
case against the Carnegie Corporation for 
attempting to impose its conventional rec- 
tangular building upon an odd-shaped lot or 
lots or to prescribe the type of architecture 
where it was desirable for the building to 
be in harmony with existing buildings. So 
if there are any libraries or large city sys- 
tems which have been building branches 
and have ever had occasion to demur to 
the attitude of the Carnegie Corporation I 
should be glad to have such testimony at 
this meeting. 

Mr. M. S. Duperon: May I suggest one 
occasion for complaint that I think was 
mentioned in the League of Library Com- 
missions which was instrumental in start- 
ing this conference with Mr. Bertram. I 
think it had to do largely with this fact: 
The Corporation insists that it is not build- 


ing auditoriums, but libraries. It refuses 
to sanction absolutely any building which 
has an auditorium on the main floor re 
quiring additional roof, additional founda- 
tion, etc. This has forced every small pub- 
lic library practically to put its auditorium 
in the basement. This, on the other hand, 
forces it to puts its service floor six, eight, 
ten, or twelve steps above the sidewalk and 
the street floor. Now, as a result the plans 
for practically every small library build- 
ing that is a Carnegie building must inevi- 
tably, if they want an auditorium at all, 
have its service floor up these steps and 
that I think the commissions and the 
librarians of small libraries have felt was 
uneconomical. I think the Carnegie Cor- 
poration is consistent in saying that it 
is not building auditoriums and therefore 
cannot extend the building, the roof and 
the foundations out to include an auditor- 
ium. I don’t know whether that phase of 
the question came up in your conference or 
not, Mr. Wyer. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer: Yes; Mr. Bertram ex- 
pressed great doubt as to the wisest use 
of a library basement. He is looking for 
information and light and would welcome 
any representations from the League as to 
the very best use of a library basement. 
If you have anything in mind that you 
would like transferred from the main floor 
to the basement, or if the League can agree 
on a definite statement in that regard the 
Carnegie Corporation would welcome the 
suggestion. He went on to say that there 
seems to be no agreement or certainty as 
to the best use of the basement rooms. 
I am sure that a suggestion, formal or in- 
formal, from individuals or associations, 
will be received by Mr. Bertram gladly. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would like to ask Mr. 
Wyer whether any suggestions have been 
made to the Corporation of alternative 
plans from which to choose. 

Mr. Wyrer: That matter did not come 
up atall. It is generally conceded that the 
matter of plan has become pretty well 
crystallized into a conventional rectangular 
form. The Carnegie Corporation always is 
glad to consider any suggestions as to the 
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shape or arrangement of rooms within 
such buildings. There was no thought or 
word of alternative plans. 


Mr. Dupcron: I suppose there is no 
doubt but that they will adhere absolutely 
to the principle that they will not build an 
auditorium on the same floor with the serv- 
ice room and extend the building to that 
extent. That will be adhered to? 

Mr. Wyer: I think so. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next subject will be 


PUBLICITY METHODS FOR LIBRARIES 
By Mr. W. H. Kerr. 
(See p. 14) 

As Mr. Kerr’s paper had been printed 
and previously distributed to Council mem- 
bers it was not read at this meeting. His 
remarks supplementing it and opening dis- 
cussion upon it follow: 

Mr. W. H. Kerr: I wish to emphasize 
one or two points and to add some informa- 
tion which has come to me since this paper 
was put in print. 

My attempt to arrive at definitions I 
leave to your tender mercies. 

Coming to the third division of the paper, 
“Facts deserving attention,” I call atten- 
tion to the statement that the average busi- 
ness concern spends from three to five per 
cent in various forms of publicity,—adver- 
tising, they call it. That figure is taken 
from one of the recent recognized advertis- 
ing books. We should bear in mind that 
many a going business concern—and by 
“going business concerns” we mean some 
of the newer concerns which have the bur- 
den of establishing their business still be- 
fore them—are spending at least ten per 
cent in advertising. 


Now the second statement under the 
third division, that publicity is particu- 
larly a small library problem: After all, 
a good many of the library problems before 
larger libraries come from the smaller li- 
braries. For one thing, the population in 
our cities and larger towns is recruited 
from the country. The effectiveness of li- 
brary work in the small towns and in 
the country has considerable bearing upon 


what is expected from public libraries in 
cities. 

Passing to the fourth division of the 
paper, the recommendation that a publicity 
inquiry be made; I respectfully urge it. In 
suggesting at the end of section four, 
“Questions like these have to be answered, 
“What have we got for the 100,000,000 
Americans?”—I have in mind the whole 
body politic of library workers; not simply 
those of us who come to meetings and 
who think we know pretty well what we 
have for the hundred million Americans, 
but the library workers and the librarians 
in the hundreds of small towns who per- 
haps do not know what they have for the 
hundred million. It seems to me when we 
have answered this question properly the 
“we” will include all the workers in the 
ranks as well as those who are higher up. 

Then passing to the fifth division, the 
recommendation that we conserve the 
publicity work already begun on behalf of 
the association: That has been before you 
in the form of the report of the publicity 
committee in the November Bulletin and 
the recommendations of the report are here 
repeated. The committee will have soon 
a valuable document in the publicity 
pamphlet, which Mr. Rush has just com- 
pleted, and I hope he will tell us this 
morning something about what is in that 
pamphlet. That should be borne in mind 
as something which the committee will 
have on hand to work with, and certainly 
should have a part in this discussion. 

You will be interested in seeing samples 
of the news bulletins which are spoken of 
here as being a possible feature of the 
work of the publicity committee. This is 
the news bulletin issued occasionally by the 
American Civic Association, plain on one 
side so that it can be clipped for printer’s 
copy, made up of short articles, some of 
them based upon papers and addresses at 
the annual conferences, others based upon 
items of temporary interest. Another is 
the University of Minnesota “Extension 
Press Service.” Notice it is yellow, in color 
only. 

Perhaps another definition may be par- 
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doned: Publicity is the process of bring- 
ing any community, however large or how- 
ever small, into a realization of its own re- 
sources and its own goodness. The libraries 
of this country have a part of the resources 
and a part of the goodness of the com- 
munity. It is our duty not only to bring 
the community into a realization of those 
resources and that goodness but inci- 
dentally to bring ourselves into a fuller 
realization of what we have for the com- 
munity whom we serve. 


Mr. J. T. Jennings, of Seattle, had hoped 
to be present to participate in this discus- 
sion, but as the opening of a new branch 
prevented him from making the trip, he 
sent the following statement which had 
been prepared at his request by Mr. Charles 
H. Compton, reference librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library, and chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association: 


Mr. Kerr has suggested that in discussing 
his. paper I take up especially the question 
of coéperative publicity and give some esti- 
mates as to the possible saving in codépera- 
tive printing. He raises the question as 
to how far this saving would pay for the 
services of a publicity expert for libraries. 
To my knowledge the only codperative 
publicity for libraries up to the present 
time has been the compilation and distribu- 
tion of codéperative lists by Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler and the work of the Publicity 
Committee of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association. Of the five lists which 
Mr. Wheeler has compiled, I have the figures 
of cost only for the last two. “Books and 
information for home builders,” an anno- 
tated list of 16 pages, was sold to libraries 
for $8 per thousand copies. Three thousand 
copies of a similar list printed in Seattle 
would cost approximately $52.50, or $17.50 
per thousand. Probably few libraries 
would order more than 3,000 copies, so it 
is evidently fair to estimate the cost on 
that basis. The cost of the 48,000 copies 
which were sold at $8 per thousand to pub- 
lic libraries throughout the country was 
$384, while at $17.50 per thousand, the total 
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cost would have been $840, the codperative 
list thereby saving $456. 

“Business books of today,” a 24-page an- 
notated list, was sold to libraries at $11 
per thousand. I can not give the exact 
number of these which were sold, but I 
know that it was greater than the number 
of the list for home-builders. Estimating 
then the total number at 50,000 copies, the 
cost to libraries at $11 per thousand was 
$550. The cost of 3,000 copies of this list, 
printed in Seattle, would be about $78.75, 
or $26.25 per thousand. The cost of 50,000 
copies at $26.25 per thousand would be 
$1,312.50, or an increase of $762.50. Both 
of these lists—“Home-builders” and “Busi- 
ness books”—were published in 1915. 

Some idea of the saving in printing bills 
can also be gained from the 2,000 posters 
which were sold to 20 libraries by the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. The population of 
Washington and Oregon, where nearly all 
of these libraries are located, is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000, while the population of 
the United States as a whole is 100,000,000. 
It might be inferred from this that the 
libraries of the country would order 100,- 
000 posters, but I will be modest and claim 
only 25,000. However, different posters 
would be printed during the year and I am 
going to estimate that 50,000 would be sold 
annually if there were a publicity expert 
to prepare them. Calculating from the 
cost of printing which we have had done, 
I judge that 50,000 posters could be printed 
for $1,500, while the cost of printing in 
quantities of 100 to 500 would probably 
average $5 per hundred, which would 
make 50,000 cost. $2,500. In this case the 
saving by coéperative printing amounts to 
$1,000. 

As another illustration of the saving that 
can be made by printing in quantities, I 
might mention that we have recently re- 
ceived bids for the printing of a 4-page, 
8-page, 12-page, 16-page, and 32-page weekly 
bulletin and in each instance the first 
thousand costs more than three times the 
cost of the third thousand. This evidently 
indicates that codperative printing would 
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be of particular advantage to small 
libraries. 

It seems to me that the figures given 
above would tend to show that Mr. Kerr is 
right in saying that “a permanent public- 
ity officer of the American Library Asso- 
ciation . . . would more than earn his sal- 
ary almost from the first in enlarged in- 
comes for local libraries, in increased mem- 
bership in the American Library Associa- 
tion, and in the saving accruing from co- 
éperative printing.” 

However, in considering the question of 
coéperative publicity or of a publicity ex- 
pert, the emphasis should not be placed on 
such an item as the saving in printing, but 
rather on the saving in time to individual 
libraries and on the increased effectiveness 
of publicity material. We have found in 
Seattle that the codperative lists which we 
have received through Mr. Wheeler bring 
equally as good results as any lists. we 
have compiled ourselves. Anyone who has 
compiled lists and annotated the entries, 
knows the time it takes. It is self-evident 
that codperative lists do not mean the 
entire discontinuance of the lists printed 
by individual libraries, but certainly the 
duplication of so many lists by so many 
libraries could be greatly reduced. 

In regard to the publicity inquiry which 
Mr. Kerr recommends, I am of the opinion 
that in some respects it could be made 
more definite. It seems to me that a public- 
ity committee should do more than make a 
survey and bring in a finding of facts, Suf- 
ficient facts are at hand now for us to know 
that present-day library publicity is largely 
unattractive, ineffective, and unnecessarily 
expensive for the results obtained. We 
also know that even in the most favored 
fields the library is at best reaching the 
smaller part of the people. The people as 
a whole know very little about libraries 
and perhaps care less. What, in my judg- 
ment, is most needed is a definite plan for 
putting codperative publicity into opera- 
tion. The Publicity Committee of the A. 
L. A. could make a careful inquiry in re- 
gard to the cost of employing the right 
man to take charge of a central bureau for 


coéperative library -publicity. I .trust I 
scarcely need to say that for this, position I 
do not have in mind an advertising, agent 
who could make a noise in big headlines. 
What is needed for libraries is not noise 
but accurate information which would .at- 
tract attention and still be dignified, a com- 
bination that is not at all impossible. 

After having obtained a careful estimate 
of the cost of maintaining such a publicity 
bureau and after having drawn up a 
scheme for the financing of the undertak- 
ing, the Publicity Committee could ascer- 
tain whether there are sufficient libraries 
that would lend their support to the carry- 
ing out of such a plan. Mr. Kerr has men- 
tioned the special need of the extremely 
small libraries for publicity and their in- 
ability to pay for it themselves. Through 
this central publicity bureau, state library 
commissions would be able to give them 
publicity at comparatively small cost. 

I might suggest some of the things which 
it occurs to me a publicity expert could do: 

(1) Prepare codperative publicity ma- 
terial of all kinds that would be suitable 
for libraries regardless of localities. 

(2) Edit codperative lists like Mr. 
Wheeler’s. Would not compile lists or 
write annotations, but could prepare intro- 
ductions and see that the lists were at- 
tractive. 

(3) Upon request give advice and sug- 
gestions to librarians when meeting public- 
ity problems peculiar to different com- 
munities. 

(4) Prepare articles that could be used 
by any number of newspapers and that 
would apply to practically any community. 

(5) Obtain as much national publicity for 
libraries as possible through magazines 
and metropolitan newspapers. 

(6) Investigate present publicity meth- 
ods for libraries and recommend to librari- 
ans such methods as have been found suc- 
cessful. 

(7) Keep libraries informed through the 
A. L. A. Bulletin or other publications as 
to new publicity methods which are, worth 
adopting. 

I should like to emphasize the idea which 
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is brought out in the quotation at the be- 
ginning of Mr. Kerr’s paper. “Thus far 
the students of publicity have limited 
their hopes to its temporary or timely ef- 
fects. It is not much thought of in con- 
nection with fundamental plans for the 
betterment of society, as a necessity in any 
plan that requires the codperation of the 
people.” It seems to me that librarians 
need to recognize this clearly—they need 
to recognize that publicity does not neces- 
sarily mean a rapid increase in circulation 
nor quick returns in any other way. What 
is more important for any municipal de- 
partment, as has recently been so well ex- 
pressed in the New Republic, is to create a 
relationship of material understanding and 
good feeling between the public and the 
library. One quotation from this same ar- 
ticle is worth giving here: “A city admin- 
istration should use every opportunity ... 
to communicate to the public the scope and 
object of the work. Publicity of this kind 
is just as necessary to an administration 
which is seeking to make the municipal 
government the instrument for the accom- 
plishment of fine and useful collective pur- 
poses, as it is dangerous to an administra- 
tion whose real purposes and ordinary 
methods will not bear exposure. Only an 
administration which has done nothing 
which it dares or cares to advertise can 
afford to neglect a deliberate effort to popu- 
larize its achievement. It is just as much 
the duty of a public official to inform the 
voters about the nature of his work as it 
is to be expert and conscientious in the per- 
formance of the work itself.” 


CHARLES H. Compton, 
Seattle Public Library. 
24 December, 1915. 


THE PRESIDENT: We should be glad to 
hear from Mr. Rush. 


Mr. CHARLES E. RusH submitted sam- 
ples and prices of library publicity, 
supporting the theory and practical need of 
co-operative efforts among librarians. Va- 
rious mediums were shown to demonstrate 
savings, ranging from 25 to 75 per cent., if 


done co-operatively or handled by the pro- 
posed library publicity bureau. He em- 
phasized. the great need of co-ordination of 
present methods to avoid much unneces- 
sary duplication of time, effort and expense. 
and referred to the many recent requests 
of librarians of small libraries for help 
with their library advertising. 


Mr. S. H. Ranck: I don’t know whether 
we care to go into a discussion of the whole 
general question of publicity for libraries, 
but I had some interesting experiences in 
publicity methods the last few months on 
the part of other organizations, and I have 
thought ever since that it would be worth 
while for the American Library Associa- 
tion to adopt some of these methods, for 
some of them could very well be used. The 
first thing we would have to get out of our 
minds would be the thought that we were 
doing anything undignified, and I think 
that would be one of the greatest diffi- 
culties. 


In the state of Michigan the legislature 
last year voted between two and three mil- 
lion dollars for bonuses for the encourage- 
ment of the building of good roads, and it 
is expected that the different townships 
and counties throughout the state will 
spend during the next two years some ten 
million dollars in building new roads. I 
had the pleasure of going from St. Joseph 
to Mackinac and back in an automobile on 
a good-roads campaign,—just a plain, 
simple advertising proposition—to get the 
people to put up their good money to 
build these roads in terms of millions of 
dollars. The things that I learned and 
saw, of the methods that were used in that 
campaign, would be, I believe, something 
very much worth while considering on the 
part of the library interests of this country. 
We had meetings in every little town, stop- 
ping from twenty minutes to an hour. Our 
coming had, of course, been well advertised 
in advance. We took a bugler along with 
us, and when we entered the town he al- 
ways gave a “little toot” and we soon had 
a crowd. We addressed from two hundred 
to twenty-five hundred people in each of 
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these towns and held from ten to fifteen 
meetings every day, usually winding up 
with a big one at night. Newspaper cor- 
respondents were taken along, because our 
whole trip was an item of news, and the 
manager of the tour told me that they fig- 
ured that the publicity they got in the 
newspapers from this sort of thing was 
worth twenty dollars a column. The pub- 
licity they got out of a three-day campaign, 
not this one, but another one, at $20 a 
column was worth between eight and ten 
thousand dollars. 

I just mention this to show the possi: 
bility of getting news of the library idea 
to the great mass of the people. Most of 
the library printing and advertising that we 
do does not reach the mass of the people 
at all. It is very dignified and nice and 
all that sort of thing, but it does not im- 
press the man on the street. 

Mr. M. S. Dupcron: I have in mind the 
same thing, I believe that library publicity 
consists in 99 per cent of a knowledge of 
publicity methods and one per cent knowl- 
edge of library activities and possibilities. 
I think we have been building our library 
publicity on the other plan. We have 99 
per cent knowledge of what libraries can 
do and one per cent knowledge of how they 
can inform the public about it. Now, there 
is in my mind a serious doubt as to the ad- 
visability of the co-operative method of 
publication. There is a serious question 
whether there is ever any mature consid- 
eration given to the nature of material or 
the form of material that should go into 
this co-operatively produced material. If 
you want lists, all right. But lists do not 
reach the man on the street that Mr. 
Ranck speaks of. If you want to reach 
the man on the street, the great mass of 
the people, you must have 99 per cent 
knowledge of publicity methods. You have 
got to get a man that is all publicity 
methods and then educate him or coach 
him regarding what you want to bring 
forth. In other words, I do not think that 
a librarian with his training and the tradi- 
tions back of him would make a good 
publicity man. 


Mr. RAncK: I attended several meet- 
ings recently where special attention was 
given to advertising questions. I was at 
the meeting of the National Potato Grow- 
ers’ and the Michigan Potato Association. 
(I am a potato grower myself, so I at- 
tended as a member.) And one of the 
things that was discussed was about get- 
ting the American public to use more po- 
tatoes and to use them in more different 
ways. Germany, for example, was cited. 
Germany raises three times as many 
bushels of potatoes as we do in the United 
States. The Michigan State Horticulture 
Society considered the matter of advertis- 
ing also. The bee keepers had a meeting 
recently and they started on an advertis- 
ing campaign to get people to use more 
honey. And the lemon growers are spend- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars in the in- 
terest of twenty thousand acres of lemons 
that will come into bearing four years 
hence. It seems to me in order to get this 
library publicity, and the proper library 
support we have got to go after the man on 
the street. It is his interest and his vote 
that the library must have. Read the ar- 
ticle in the January number of the Ladies 
Home Journal “Should the Church Adver- 
tise?” and substitute the word “Library” 
for “Church.” 


Stevens-Ayres Bill 
The President stated that a letter had 
been received from Mr. H. C. Wellman re- 
garding the threatened danger to libraries 
in the price-fixing bill, introduced as the 
Stevens bill in the Sixty-third Congress and 


,reintroduced as the Ayres bill in the present 


Congress. Mr. Roden, member of the book- 
buying committee was called on. He read 
the bill, commented upon it, and read reso- 
lutions which he had, at the request of 
the President, drawn up to be presented for 
consideration of the Council. 

Owing to the hour it was necessary to 
postpone further consideration until the 
next session. 

Adjourned at 12:15. 


December 30 
The Council was called to order Thurs- 
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day morning, 9:45, December 30, First 
Vice-president Brown presiding. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will hear a re- 
port from the Committee on a union list 
of serials, by Dr. C. W. Andrews, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS 


I regret that our report must be one 
of very little progress. You will remember 
that we hoped to get the Librarian of Con- 
gress to prepare the union list. Dr. Put- 
nam has promised to do so as soon as pos- 
sible, but his latest letter indicates that 
he can set no time even for the issue of 
the list of serials to be checked. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that those having the 
matter in charge feel obliged to search 
through the card catalog of the Library of 
Congress for all possible titles before mak- 
ing a start. The committee propose to try 
to have the Library of Congress issue a 
tentative list without waiting for the com- 
pletion of this work. It seems to us that 
such a tentative list would be of great use- 
fulness pending the completion of the per- 
manent edition. 

C. W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will next hear 

from Mr. Ranck on ventilation and lighting. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VENTI- 
LATION AND LIGHTING 


To the Council of the A. L. A.: 


Your Committee on Ventilation and 
Lighting submits another report of prog- 
ress. As the result of numerous experi- 
ments (many of them most elaborate) the 
subjects both of ventilation and lighting 
are rapidly taking on new aspects, so that 
it is impossible to present anything like a 
final report that would not be out of date 
in a very short time. It is certain that a 
new science and a new art of both these 
subjects is now developing, and as a result 
of this our ideas and our practices are 
undergoing a revolution, which seems most 
likely to consign to the scrap heap much 
of the apparatus of ventilation, regarded 


only ten years ago as the last word in this 
science. 


Because of this revolution now in 
process we recommend that this commit- 
tee prepare and have published in the Bul- 
etin of the A. L. A. a series of reports to 
embody the results of its studies to date, 
so that the members of the Association 
may have before them for use the results 
this committee has found, and that after 
these reports are published the Association 
create a standing committee on ventilation 
and lighting, such a committee to report 
the new developments in these fields from 
time to time for the benefit of the Associ- 
ation. To the duties of such a standing 
committee there might appropriately be 
added the subject of heating, and possibly, 
also the consideration of other problems 
relating to the physical equipment and 
operation of library buildings. 

With reference to publishing the results 
of the work of the committee in series, it 
may be said that the subject is too large to 
be treated satisfactorily in a single report. 
Among the sections of such a report for 
special treatment the following, among 
others, may be mentioned: 

The physiological effects of temperature. 

Humidity. 

Odors and their elimination. 

Dust and its elimination. 

Bacteria and contagion through ventila- 
tion or the lack of it. 

Carbon dioxide. 

The psychological element in ventilation. 

Natural ventilation and ventilating ma- 
chinery. 

The real problem of ventilation—that of 
people rather than of rooms or a building. 

An attempt to define perfect ventilation. 

With reference to lighting the following 
subjects, among others, may be mentioned 
as being worthy of special treatment in the 
series of reports outlined above: 

Natural lighting. 

The quantity of light. 

The effect of color in lighting and the 
psychological effect of both color and light. 

Artificial lighting. 
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The effect and place of shades and re- 
flectors. 

Direct, indirect, and semi-indirect light- 
ing. 

An attempt to define perfect lighting in 
terms of a lighting code. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL H. RANCK, 
Chairman. 
December 30, 1915. 


On motion of Mr. W. W. Bishop the re- 
port was adopted, including the recom- 
mendation contained therein. 


Stevens-Ayres Bill 


Consideration was next given to the 
Stevens-Ayres Bill, brought forward from 
the previous session. Mr. Roden read a 
letter from Mr. C. H. Brown, chairman of 
the Book-buying Committee, calling atten- 
tion to the situation in the book trade and 
the introduction of a bill providing for the 
absolute prohibition of discount or rebates 
or allowances of any sort to any class of 
buyers. The  Book-buying Committee 
strongly felt that the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association should take action 
in behalf of libraries. It was therefore 
voted that the chair appoint a committee 
of two who with Mr. Roden should formu- 
late as speedily as may be a resolution and 
report it back before adjournment. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hill (chair- 
man) and Brett to this Committee. 

The committee retired. Before adjourn- 
ment they reappeared and the chair called 
for the resolution. 

Mr. Ropen: This is the resolution as 
prepared by the committee: 


Resolved: That the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, acting for said 
Association and representing the public, 
educational, scientific and institutional 
libraries of the country, most earnestly ask 
that such libraries be exempted from the 
provisions of H. R. No. 4715. They ask 
this because such libraries are large pur- 
chasers of books and are operated entirely 
for the benefit of the public and for general 
educational purposes, and are supported in 
the main by public taxation. 

On motion of Dr. Bostwick the resolution 


was adopted. 


Mr. Brett moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved: That the Book-buying Com- 
mittee be requested to secure and compile, 
as promptly as possible, statistical and 
other material in support of the position 
taken by the Council on the Stevens Bill, 
and that such material be at once distrib- 
uted to all libraries affected by the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Resolution was adopted. 


On motion of Dr. Hill it was 

VoTEeD, That the executive board be re- 
quested to authorize the Book-buying Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Committee 
on federal and state relations to arrange 
for representation of the American Library 
Association in reference to H. R. No. 4715. 
(For action see minutes of Executive 
Board.) 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will now hear 
from Dr. E. C. Richardson on 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN A 
UNIVERSITY 


(See p. 1) 

As printed copies of the paper had been 
previously distributed it was not read at 
the meeting, but Dr. Richardson amplified 
certain portions and emphasized certain 
points. 

Prof. A. S. Root, librarian Oberlin Col- 
lege, opened the discussion. 

Mr. A. S. Root’: Dr. Richardson’s paper 
is divided into three parts; the first part 
defines a university and university 
methods of instruction and occupies five 
pages. The second part defines the uni- 
versity library and the university library’s 
way of teaching and occupies another five 
pages. And the third part discusses the 
subject which is the title of the paper and 
embraces two pages. In my judgment, Dr. 
Richardson has properly proportioned the 
matter. We need to emphasize more and 
more within university and college circles 
the teaching side of the library, for the 
simple fact is that the truisms of the paper, 
as Dr. Richardson chooses to call them, are 
truisms to us only, and they are not gen- 


1Summary of Mr. Root’s remarks. 
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erally accepted by educators. Let me give 
a single example to show that that is the 
case, 

As president of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation this fall in making up a program, 
it occurred to me that to a body of librari- 
ans who considered themselves a part of 
the educational forces of the state it would 
be interesting to have the other educational 
forces of the state indicate what their 
ideals and aims were. And so a program 
was arranged in which we asked the presi- 
dent of the State university to give its 
ideals and aims; the president of one of the 
denominational colleges to speak on its 
ideals and aims; likewise representatives 
of the normal schools and of the specialized 
schools. Each one of these gentlemen ap- 
peared and said “I don’t know why I 
should be asked to appear on this’ pro- 
gram” and then went on to say “in the 
second place, I don’t know what I am ex- 
pected to say to a body of librarians.” Now, 
could there be any clearer demonstration 
of the fact that these gentlemen did not 
believe that they were talking to a group 
of educators? 

(The speaker then gave other examples 
to illustrate this point.) 

I might go on and cite any number of 
instances to show that these truisms— 
which Dr. Richardson has so splendidly 
put, and which I hope many of us can util- 
ize with our faculties in helping them to 
see the real place of the library—are not 
generally accepted by the educational world 
as truisms, and that the great, the first 
duty which we have is to press them home. 

Now, coming to the practical aspects of 
the question, I think there is not a topic 
on which I have been consulted oftener, 
largely of course by the librarians of the 
smaller colleges, than the relative func- 
tions of the library committee of the fac- 
.ulty and the librarian. I wish I could tell 
you of some of the almost heart-sickening 
confidences that I have had from librarians 
thwarted and entirely prevented from do- 
ing the kind of thing which a true librari- 
an wants to do by the opposition, the sus- 
picion, the extreme self-confidence of the 


library committee. Even Dr. Canfield, you 
will remember, finally reached the point 
where he had to let himself loose, and in 
one of the volumes of “Education” you will 
find a paper by him on the place and serv- 
ice of the library committee in which he 
states a great many things which it would 
do every library committee good to read. 

Dr. Richardson’s paper presents an ideal 
attitude which the public sentiment in uni- 
versities will be long in accepting. So I 
think the immediate problem which most 
of us have before us, those of us particu- 
larly who are in college work, is the prob- 
lem of finding a kind of modus operandi 
between the library committee and the li- 
brarian. I shall therefore on that point 
make this suggestion, that the most effect- 
ive argument we can use at the present 
stage of educational sentiment in universi- 
ties and colleges is the analogy of the in- 
dependence of the individual department. 
One of the things that is held up as a most 
sacred tradition in all colleges or universi- 
ties is that the individual department shall 
have absolute power to determine in what 
manner it shall teach the courses which it 
offers. It is of course limited by certain 
conditions of general policy, but aside from 
those general matters of policy each indi- 
vidual department is practically left to 
itself to work out its success or its failure. 
Is not this, then, the attitude which the 
librarian as one of the teaching force, 
should take in relation to this problem? 
There is a real field for the work of a li- 
brary committee along three lines, First, 
the determination of what shall be the gen- 
eral policy of the library, for example what 
general groups of books it shall try to col- 
lect or what groups of books it shall elimi- 
nate or at least make no special effort to 
collect. Second, the determination and rec- 
ommendation to the proper authorities of 
the budget of the library, so that it may 
go, not as the individual opinion of the 
librarian, but with the power and authority 
of the group of men especially concerned 
with library policy. And, third, that it 
shall pass in general upon the recom- 
mendations for appointments to the library 
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staff in order that they may be in harmony 
with general university policy. Those three 
things belong to a library committee; but 
the administration of the library, its 
methods, how it shall be run, that belongs 
to. the librarian, and he should be as inde- 
pendent as any department is. And just 
as the professor of physics would not think 
of submitting to dictation as to with what 
text books or by what method his courses 
should be handled, so the university 
librarian may properly assert, ought to as- 
sert, his independence in all matters which 
pertain to the internal management of the 
library. 

Now, if we could only establish that doc- 
trine it would eliminate the larger part of 
this friction. Not everything, unfortunate- 
ly, because as modern university and col- 
lege men are made up, there is always a 
large element who do not see the value of 
anything outside of their own department, 
and the library, according to their view- 
point, is collecting a few very valuable 
books for their department and a great deal 
of trash otherwise. I was reading the other 
day in that delightful diary of Christopher 
C. Baldwin, one of the early librarians of 
the American Antiquarian Society, how 
after having by a great deal of patient ef- 
fort obtained the Wallcut collection for the 
library of that institution, thus tripling 
the size of the library and obtaining what 
is now recognized as one of the most unique 
collections of early American prints which 
is to be found in any library in the United 
States; after having worked for days in 
selecting what he wanted and bringing 
home some 1500 books and 10,000 pamph- 
lets, he writes concerning the meeting of 
the council of the Society, “I was congratu- 
lating myself on the valuable addition 
made to our library by Mr. Wallcut, and 
thought that my part in securing it would 
be thought well of by the council, but I 
was amazed to find that instead of this 
kind of a welcome I was obliged to receive 
quite a different form of entertainment. 
They didn’t as much as utter a single word 
of congratulation.” Well, that is the ex- 
perience, I suspect, of all librarians. It is 


not therefore a new experience and it is 
not a temporary experience, but it is an 
experience that will always obtain as long 
as any one man whose business it is to 
survey the whole field is compelled to be 
judged by a man whose business it is to 
survey only one part of the field. 

Mr. Richardson puts first books, second, 
building, and third, librarian. I suppose 
we shall have to admit that he is right in 
putting the books first. I remember a de- 
lightful paper by Mr. Bishop some years 
ago in which he quoted a German univer- 
sity professor as saying: “Die Hauptsache 
ist, die Biicher zu besitzen.” This is of 
course true, but as one goes through great 
libraries both in this country and in the 
old world I think one comes to have a feel- 
ing that after all almost equal to it, per- 
haps equal to it, is the need of having a 
strong, forceful librarian who makes those 
books of some use; who organizes them; 
who makes them a real power. That, it 
seems to me, is the great problem which 
we have today, to find men of that type 
who are willing to go into university li- 
brary work. 

I feel that there is resting upon us, par- 
ticularly on those of us in college work 
where we come in more intimate contact 
with students than do the university li- 
brarians, the duty to be all the time search- 
ing for the type of man who has the quali- 
ties that will make a successful college or 
university librarian, and setting before him 
the importance of the kind of teach- 
ing service which the college -or uni- 
versity librarian can give. The li- 
brarian, it seems to me, is as vital to 
the library as are the books themselves. 
Many examples of that occur to one. For 
example, take Harvard College library. As 
late as 1857 the report of the committee 
appointed to inspect the library brings out 
the fact that there was at that time only 
$250 a year available for the enlargement 
of that library. How many of us are con- 
tinually writing to the Harvard University 
library for material which was published 
much earlier than 1857? And why is it 
there? Why, because John Langdon Sibley 
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had the accumulative spirit and searched, 
corresponded and brought in thousands of 
rare books and rare pamphlets to the li- 
brary. He was not the modern type of 
librarian, but after all he did in those days 
a great work for the Harvard University 
by searching in all the nooks and corners 
of the state and bringing together that 
which is now of priceless value. One other 
example: a man who not many of you re- 
member, old Dr. Langworthy, who built up 
that specialized collection known as the 
Congregational Library of Boston. For 
years Dr. Langworthy used to go out 
preaching every Sunday, always coming 
back with overcoat pockets and satchel 
filled with rare Congregational pamphlets, 
until, almost without any money, he built 
up a collection of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes which is one of the best specialized 
collections in the United States. Surely 
such librarians were as important as the 
books. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: 
a paper by Mr. Ranck on 


We will now hear 


THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
AND THE CITY LIBRARY 
(See p. 21) 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. Mary 
W. Dietrichson, municipal reference libra- 
rian, Minneapolis Public Library. 

Mrs. M. W. DretTricHson: It seemed 
that the best contribution I could give to- 
ward the discussion of the municipal de- 
partment of the public library would be to 
tell something of what we are proposing to 
do with our municipal department in Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapolis Public Library is not 
altogether satisfied with what it has been 
able to accomplish so far in municipal ref- 
erence work. This is supposed to be a 
wholesome attitude if it puts one in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind. We are at this 
meeting to learn. Like most libraries 
which have tried to maintain a municipal 
department at the main building at a con- 
siderable distance from the city hall, we 
have come to feel that we could do more 
effective work with the department nearer 


the people for whose benefit it is supposed 
to exist. The Minneapolis library is a mile 
from the city hall. If we accept Mr. 
Ranck’s statement that the most important 
business of the municipal library is to 
create an intelligent public opinion by fur- 
nishing material for opinions to the gen- 
eral public, then we may still believe that 
the work can be best done at the main 
building of the public library. 

The average overworked reference de- 
partment of a library, however, is not in a 
position to give the necessary time and 
attention to the collection and care of this 
type of material or to do the necessary pub- 
licity work. Personally, if conditions had 
permitted I should have liked to try a 
combination civics and municipal room at 
the Minneapolis main library with the 
books in the 300 class (Political economy 
and political science) on open shelves and 
the usual up-to-date clippings, pamphlets, 
reports and correspondence of the civics 
and municipal types of libraries. 

The Minneapolis library has outgrown its 
twenty-five-year-old building, however, and 
no space was available for such a room. The 
municipal department has been tucked 
away in the corner of another department. 
The only chance for us to develop to any ex- 
tent is to seek new quarters. Consequently, 
we are right now on the point of starting, 
as far as we know, a new combination in 
special libraries which may interest you—a 
combined business and municipal branch. 
We have rented a ground floor room in a 
bank building in the heart of the business 
and financial district, just across the street 
from our flourishing Civic and Commerce 
Association and one block from the city 
hall. Here we will have our municipal col- 
lection of pamphlets, clippings, reports and 
magazines as well as a duplicate collection 
of books on municipal subjects. These are 
intended first for the use of the city hall 
people. On the business side we shall 
eventually have much the same sort of a 
collection as is found at the Newark busi- 
ness branch,—city directories, trade direc- 
tories, journals, atlases and maps and a 
collection of circulating books on business 














subjects. These are primarily for our busi- 
ness men, but the Civic and Commerce 
Association with its various active depart- 
ments and committees and its bureau of 
research will be equally interested in both, 
as, we believe, will a large number of the 
active, influential citizens doing business 
in that section. Most municipal questions 
are of vital interest to the business men of 
the city—for example, the new street rail- 
way franchise with which we are now 
struggling in Minneapolis. The Associa- 
tion, which has already used our depart- 
ment largely, has taken up the idea 
of the branch with much enthusiasm and 
has promised much in the way of public- 
ity and general support. The municipal de- 
partment will get much advertising through 
the establishment of the branch which is 
what is most needed to induce the general 
public to let us have a chance at its opin- 
ions. There will no doubt be more freedom 
by the general public in the use of the 
branch than if it were in the city hall. As 
for the city officials we hope to make our- 
selves too much in evidence at the distance 
of a block to allow them to forget us for 
any appreciable length of time. It is too 
early to tell how this combination will 
succeed, but you may be interested to 
watch our experiment. Our hopes are high 
at this stage. 


The discussion was continued by Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, librariafi Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, New York City. 

Dr. C. C. WILLIAMSON: Two questions 
are raised in Mr. Ranck’s excellent paper— 
one by the title and one by the opening 
sentence—which, it seems to me, may prof- 
itably be kept distinct in our consideration 
of this whole problem. One of these ques- 
tions has to do with the relation of the 
public library to local municipal problems. 
The other is the relation of a municipal 
reference library, or department or branch, 
to the public library. 


The first problem, the relation of the 
public library to local municipal affairs, 
should be of concern to every librarian of 
@ public library, no matter how small his 
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city. We should all, I imagine, take the 
Grand Rapids situation as our ideal, 
where, even without a separate municipal 
reference branch, the public library is con- 
scious of all the important local problems. 
It anticipates them and is prepared to help 
in solving them. It is an important agency 
in molding public opinion. The local 
library, it seems to me, should co-operate 
with all the civic agencies, and should in- 
vite all public-spirited citizens to call upon 
it for assistance. That I believe is the 
primary function of a public library in its 
relation to municipal problems. A second- 
ary function is to serve the city officials 
themselves, who usually lag behind public 
opinion, and are usually less inclined or 
less able to use printed information. The 
local library ought to make a special effort 
to collect all the official publications of its 
own city, and give the public an opportu- 
nity to use them. A different problem is 
the relation of the municipal reference 
library or branch to the public library. But 
this question does not emerge until the 
time comes when, because of the size of 
the city or the complexity of its problems 
or the intelligence and the progressiveness 
of its officials, it is desirable that there 
should be a special library service for the 
city government. Then the question arises 
as to whether such a library shall be or- 
ganized under one of the city departments, 
or under the public library, or in some 
other way. On the whole I think there can 
be no doubt that the most active and suc- 
cessful of the municipal reference libraries 
are at present branches of the public 
library. Mr. Ranck implies that the prin- 
cipal reason for adopting that form of or- 
ganization is to avoid overlapping in the 
collection of material. I am inclined to 
think, however, that a more important rea- 
son for making the municipal reference 
work a branch of the public library is that 
by that method you divorce it from poli- 
tics and secure a continuity of develop- 
ment which is seldom possible in city de- 
partments. Another important reason for 
putting the municipal reference work un- 
der the public library is that you are more 
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likely in this way to get an efficient tech- 
nical administration. That is not neces- 
sarily so, however, for a well trained 
librarian will sometimes fail in the munic- 
ipal reference work simply because he has 
the general public library point of view so 
thoroughly developed that he cannot adapt 
himself to the special problems presented. 

The municipal reference library work 
cannot well stand alone in the municipal 
organization; it is too small an affair. If it 
is not under the public library, therefore, it 
must be under some of the various depart- 
ments,—the council, the mayor, or some 
other department. Even if the head of that 
department were interested in the library 
and did all he could to make it useful, it 
would nevertheless often fail to get the 
support and the interest of other depart- 
ments. 

There is, of course, an advantage in 
avoiding a duplication of the collection and 
the work of the public library, but I would 
put that in a rather minor place, because 
after all even the resources of the main 
library are insufficient and you must ap- 
peal to other agencies in the community. 
Moreover, a municipal reference library, 
even though not administered by the public 
library, would certainly not fail to secure 
its co-operation. 

On the other hand, it may not be amiss 
to point out certain dangers in having the 
municipal reference work under the pub- 
lic library. One of these dangers I have 
hinted at. It is a lack of flexibility and 
adaptability in meeting conditions which 
confront a special library. Another pos- 
sible source of danger in having the muni- 
cipal reference library controlled by the 
public library is due to the fact that the 
head librarian cannot be in close touch 
with the work and may fail to appreciate 
its needs. I speak of this not at all from 
my own experience—I wish that made very 
clear—but from the experience of municipal 
reference librarians who have confided to 
me some of their difficulties. To illustrate 
what I mean, most of the municipal refer- 
ence departments find that the engineers 
are among their most appreciative and con- 


stant patrons. The head of one of the 
large libraries in this country which has a 
municipal reference department makes it a 
rule not to let his municipal reference li- 
brarian buy or collect engineering ma- 
terial. He says the readers must go to 
the main library for that. Municipal refer- 
ence work may as well be given up if that 
is to be the policy. If the municipal refer- 
ence library is not permitted to collect 
United States documents or state docu- 
ments or any other kind of material needed, 
it cannot possibly succeed. Some of our 
visitors are surprised to find that we cover 
practically every subject that any general 
reference library would cover. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that I be- 
lieve the general public library in relation 
to the city government should consider the 
work for and with citizen agencies and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens as its primary function. 
On the other hand, the specialized refer- 
ence department should consider that its 
main function is to work with and for the 
city officials and employes, not neglecting 
the other, but making it quite secondary. 
We find in New York City that we have all 
we can do to keep up with the demands 
of city officials and employes. We do en- 
deavor to co-operate with local citizen 
agencies, and we do all we can to serve 
them, but we cannot look upon that as our 
main function. 


Time unfortunately did not permit 
further discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject, and the following contribution, sent 
at the request of the President, by Mrs. 
Caroline L. B. Kelliher, municipal refer- 
ence librarian, Portland (Ore.) Library 
Association, was read by title only. 


EXPERIENCE WITH MUNICIPAL REF- 
ERENCE WORK 
By Mrs. Caroline L. B. Kelliher 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association 
When I left New York City in June, 1913, 
to enter upon my duties as municipal refer- 
ence librarian at Portland, Oregon, I un- 
dertook to see the leading municipal refer- 
ence libraries on the way from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific coast. I visited the legisla- 
tive reference library at Albany, N. Y., 


and municipal reference libraries at 
New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 


have since visited the municipal refer- 
ence library at Oakland. One reads little 
on the subject of visiting libraries in one’s 
own line of work, but I consider it very im- 
portant, indeed. At the outset, I was ac- 
quainted with the personnel of the various 
staffs, people with whom we correspond 
continuously month after month. I was 
also acquainted with the various details of 
work and equipment, and the conditions 
under which the work is done. 

In my judgment, the work of a municipal 
reference library is determined largely by 
three factors; in the first place whether it 
be located at the city hall or at the public 
library, in the second place whether it be 
a part of the public library or of an in- 
dependent organization, and thirdly the 
form of municipal government or condi- 
tions at the city hall from a civic stand- 
point. 

At Portland we work under these condi- 
tions: We are in the city hall, we are a 
department of the public library, and I en- 
tered on my duties the same day that com- 
mission government went into effect, the 
municipal reference work having been 
started some two and a half months prior 
during the fight for a commission charter. 
To my way of thinking, we had a clean field 
from the start, as all conditions were fa- 
vorable for growth and development. 

The work is with the city hall people 
primarily, the commissioners, the heads of 
bureaus, and the men in the ranks, also the 
county officials are only a block away and 
we are always glad to render service; then 
we have students from Reed College, the 
high schools, and the casual inquirer who 
may be an attorney or a business man. For 
one business man we sent for and received 
sewer specifications of all the larger cities 
in the United States; of course this was 
valuable material also for our own sewer 
bureau, but the request came from the out- 
side. We have never advertised for outside 


work, yet our door reads “free to all” since 
we always supply all demands provided we 
have the material, and, if not, the ques- 
tions are referred to other institutions. 

As to scope of duties, since we are alone, 
there is much routine work; as we are a 
department of the Public Library, some of 
this is done at the main library. The type- 
writing part of the correspondence is done 
at the main library; three daily local 
newspapers are clipped for municipal news 
and clippings pasted at the main library; 
part of the cataloging is done at the main 
building, and the Library also attends to 
supplying the position in case of absence 
or vacation. The reference department and 
the technical room will also look up ques- 
tions for us. In this phase we reciprocate, 
as the library in any department may ask 
us questions for ready answer or research. 

A messenger service is in operation daily 
and if a special book is wanted on a rush 
order, the messenger makes a special de- 
livery. The city hall is about ten minutes 
walk from the main library. e 

We have now about 3,600 books and 
pamphlets. The pamphlet with us is 
treated the same as a book and is fre 
quently the more valuable, though neces- 
sarily the more ephemeral material. We 
have also a deposit of several hundred vol- 
umes from the main building, changed as 
exigencies occur. We do not pretend to 
Own or possess all the material we need, 
but borrow freely from the circulation and 
reference departments of the main library, 
from two engineering collections, private 
libraries in the city hall, and from one bu- 
reau in the city hall for an employee in 
another bureau. We never have been re- 
fused material. 

The collection is made up of general ref- 
erence, city charters, ordinances, Oregon 
code, annual and departmental municipal 
reports, reports on subjects that are needed 
at the city hall, text books, newspaper clip- 
pings and current periodicals. The latter 
are very, very important. They are much 
used, many of them we index, and a con- 
siderable portion we bind, and another por- 
tion we put in multibinders. The peri- 
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odicals consist of the usual technical and 
municipal journals, they are circulated 
freely throughout the building. They are 
routed but may be requisitioned for any 
special number. As to the work, this nat- 
urally falls into part routine and part re- 
search. 

Books and pamphlets received by gift or 
municipal exchange are cataloged at the 
municipal reference department. We have 
had the exchange of municipal documents 
from the beginning and have the total work 
of distribution so far as Portland is con- 
cerned, as we even sign for the annual and 
departmental reports from the printer. 

We always attend council meetings and 
keep the calendar written up. 

Much of the information necessary for 
the solution of municipal problems is in 
print; our effort is to distribute material. 
The circulation takes time, as an effort has 
to be made to send out material and to col- 
lect it. I visit every department in the 
building, and also use messenger and tele- 
phone service. The total amount of ma- 
terial circulated is considerable; the last 
fiscal year there were 15,836 pieces, made 
up of 5,764 periodicals, specifications, etc., 
and 10,072 books and pamphlets, and all 
this along the line of the men’s work. The 
correspondence likewise is considerable. 
Last year we had 3,555 communications, 
letters and postals, and the year previous 
we had 4,076 communications. 

Much material and information is want- 
ed for various bureaus and for outside 
patrons making research. The three daily 
newspapers are clipped for municipal news 
and the clippings are pasted at the main 
library. They are then filed by subject in 
a vertical file. We are not often called 
upon for newspaper clippings, but occa- 
sionally clippings are very important, as 
there is no substitute for them. We also 
make digests of laws and ordinances. For 
the former we go to the county law library. 
With ordinances, two courses are pursued; 
we either make the compilation or else 
look up the material and turn the books 
over, as the person who puts in the request 
may desire. Some of our clients prefer 


to do their own work, others want the com- 
pilation. 

Then we look up questions submitted. 
For most of our periodicals we have the 
bound volumes for a period of five years, 
the civil engineer of the water department 
has a complete set of “Engineering news” 
and other technical journals extending far 
back. The technical room and reference 
department are at our elbow by telephone. 
The general policy of the library is to in- 
dex current material not already indexed, 
consequently much time is saved in looking 
up questions. 

We also compile statistics on subjects re- 
quested; sometimes this is the work of a 
few hours and sometimes of an entire 
month. 

The attendance never amounts to much, 
as the men are at work in their offices. At- 
tendance for the year only amounted to 
3,758 and the library is usually open from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. with a half holiday on 
Saturday. 

The library is very much appreciated by 
the city employees. One civil engineer who 
has been in the service of the city for thir- 
teen years, a very intelligent man and one 
for whom I had done practically nothing, 
remarked: “The library is the best thing 
that ever happened to the city hall.” And 
this voices the common sentiment; the cli- 
entele is indeed limited but the range of 
the work is fairly broad and, moreover, 
important. 

The “Public affairs information service,” 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
and the “Municipal reference library 
notes” of the New York City Municipal 
Reference Library, are both helpful, espe- 
cially with a view of obtaining material in 
late publications. 

The following incident will show the 
necessity of getting material together. I 
had had no call for material on rat-proof- 
ing, but thought I ought to have some ma- 
terial on hand, so indexed magazine ar- 
ticles and obtained a book on Eradicating 
the rat in San Francisco during the 
plague, and also recently received an ex- 
cellent pamphlet published by the Massa- 
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chusetts Bureau of Agriculture on rat rid- 
ding. Before this second pamphlet was on 
the shelves, two inspectors came in from 
the health department, and said: “We are 
ratters, have you anything that can help 
us?” and they were much pleased that I 
had a publication for each of them. 

Occasionally the telephone is brought 
into requisition. I was pleased yesterday 
when I was asked for the formula for 
Dobell’s solution, from a client on the edge 
of town. The line had only to be held a 
couple of minutes, and the answer was 
forthcoming. Some questions can be 
readily answered, others require special re- 
search. Often patrons want the answer 
and not the authorities from which the 
answer is derived. 

The spirit of the Municipal Reference 
library is service. It takes time for the 
men in the departments to realize this. 
Of course many men in the city hall will 
never use the library, but to many it will 
become an increasingly important factor. 
The Municipal Reference library is certain- 
ly one of the forces which help in the fight 
for the “Better City.” 


Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, on behalf of 
the Committee on library administration, 
presented the following report on library 
labor saving devices. 


LIBRARY LABOR SAVING DEVICES 

The President of the Association asked 
the Chairman of the Committee on library 
administration, Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
to present to the Council at its meeting a 
“report of progress” on that part of the 
committee’s work which has to do with 
labor-saving devices. In the unavoidable 
absence of the chairman I have the honor 
to make on behalf of the committee the 
following report: 

Work was begun on the investigation of 
labor-saving devices immediately after the 
meeting of the council in December, 1914, 
when approval was given to the prelimi- 
nary plans for this investigation. The gen- 
eral nature of the preliminary work and 
the progress made in the first few months 
were outlined in the report of the commit- 


tee submitted at the Berkeley meeting of 
the Association in June, 1915. 

The questionnaire which was sent in 
February last to about 800 libraries has 
received 158 replies. That less than 20 per 
cent of the librarians who were addressed 
have replied is somewhat discouraging, al- 
though the committee realized that consid- 
erable time was required for the careful 
answering of the questionnaire. In many 
cases the paper has probably been over- 
looked, but because the committee does 
not wish to trouble those who are not will- 
ing to give the time necessary in answer- 
ing the questions no effort will be made to 
follow up those who have not replied. All 
librarians are reminded, however, that if 
they have not sent their replies, and are 
willing to co-operate to the necessary ex- 
tent, all information which they can fur- 
nish will be gratefully received and will be 
very helpful. Extra copies of the ques- 
tionnaire will be sent if desired. 

The questionnaire contained an invita- 
tion to librarians to make known any sub- 
jects in which they were especially inter- 
ested, and the names of any devices con- 
cerning which they would like to have in- 
formation. In response to this invitation 
190 different requests for information have 
been received, coming from 68 librarians 
and covering 70 different devices. Infor- 
mation has already been sent to 37 libra- 
rians concerning 27 different devices. In 
most cases where information has been 
issued to date, the statements made have 
been necessarily of a somewhat incom- 
plete and temporary nature. 

Practically all of the information which 
has been received in response to the ques- 
tionnaire has been tabulated, and it is now 
possible to look forward to the final stage 
of the investigation. A considerable num- 
ber of gratifying letters have been re- 
ceived, expressing interest in this investi- 
gation and a desire to be kept informed 
concerning its results. In not a few cases 
there has been reason to believe that in- 
formation furnished on request has been 
helpful. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
proportionately small number of librarians 
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who have replied to the questionnaire, it 
seems that there is sufficient interest in 
the investigation to justify carrying it on 
and putting it on a more permanent basis. 
The consent of the Association has already 
been given to the main features of the 
plan proposed. In order that the work 
may be pushed forward during the coming 
year without delay the committee requests 
the council to give consideration to the 
following more specific proposition and to 
give definite authorization for the continu- 
ance of the work along the plans laid down 
if they meet with approval. 

Hitherto the only statements issued con- 
cerning various devices have been made 
in correspondence with librarians known 
to be interested in those devices. In the 
near future it will be possible to begin 
issuing more definite and more nearly com- 
plete statements, and to make these state- 
ments available to all instead of only to a 
few. Definite decision should therefore be 
made concerning the form in which these 
statements shall be issued. At the meet- 
ing of the council in Berkeley it was voted 
“that the committee be authorized to carry 
on its program of printing this material in 
multigraphed form and sending it out to 
those who register as interested in devices 
and ultimately to print it as manuscript 
for the members of the Association, pro- 
vided that no publication as such be 
made.” The committee believes that such 
material should be issued in loose leaf 
form, for to issue it in any other form 
would involve serious difficulties. Certain 
parts of the report which might otherwise 
be issued in the near future would need to 
be held up until more information than is 
now at hand could be obtained concerning 
other devices. Furthermore, although it 
would be possible at the present time to 
issue statements approximating complete- 
ness and permanence concerning a number 
of devices, concerning other devices it 
will probably be inevitable that the first 
statements issued will be more or less sub- 
ject to change. Many librarians undoubt- 
edly have opinions concerning some de 
vices which they have not yet made known 


to the committee, and it is hoped that the 
first statements issued will result in letters 
from these librarians, giving information 
which may cause a modification in some 
points of the statements first distributed. 
And finally, after the whole report is ap- 
parently in permanent form, it should be 
considered as subject to additions or revi- 
sion from time to time, as new devices 
are put on the market; as old devices are 
improved; and as further information of 
sufficient importance is obtained. If the 
printing is in loose leaf form, therefore, 
the sheets can be distributed among the 
members of the Association and preserved 
by them in binders or in any other form 
which they may choose to adopt. If it were 
in consecutive, pamphlet form, some of the 
information given would be out of date 
soon after it was issued. 

Certain questions connected with the 
form and method of printing and distribu- 
tion may perhaps be left to the secretary 
or to the publishing board; whether it 
shall be distributed to all chief librarians 
or library members of the Association or 
only to those who express a desire to have 
it; whether it shall be distributed without 
charge or at cost price; and other ques- 
tions which may arise. The committee 
would recommend that the report be 
printed rather than manifolded, and that 
one copy be sent without charge to every 
library represented by membership in the 
Association, either through the chief libra- 
rian or an institutional membership, if this 
is considered feasible. If free distribution 
is not considered practicable libraries 
could be invited to subscribe to the service 
at cost price. 

It will be impossible to obtain a definite 
estimate of the cost of printing until the 
work of writing the copy is well in hand. 
In order to obtain an approximate estimate 
a Washington printer has béen consulted, 
and his estimate obtained on the following 
specifications, which were designed to be 
such that the estimate could be safely ac- 
cepted as the maximum and probably some- 
what in excess of what the actual cost will 
prove to be. The estimate is as follows: 
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250 eopies of 100 pages each (not 
bound, folded or gathered), 
size of page to be 814%x10%, 
set in 10 point type, straight 
matter only, printed one side 
of page only, on 17x22 20 
pound bond paper as per 
sample herewith enclosed, 
you to furnish all cuts if any 
are needed for the sum of..$171.75 
500 copies as above.............. 194.75 
1,000 copies as above.............. 238.25 


For the printing of subsequent sheets, 
which might come in one or two at a time 
at irregular intervals, the estimate was 
$1.75 per page for 250 copies; $2.00 a page 
for 500 copies, and $2.40 per page for 1,000 
copies. It is probable that in the first year 
after the distribution of the loose leaf 
manual, the number of supplementary 
sheets issued would be far larger than 
would be the case in later years, after the 
work had been put on a more permanent 
basis. For the first year we may estimate 
on a liberal scale that perhaps 25 sheets 
would be issued to replace or to supple- 
ment the sheets first printed. This would 
mean, at $2.40 per page, a cost of $60.00 
for printing. In subsequent years it is 
not probable that there would be more 
than 12 supplementary sheets to be printed 
in any year, giving a cost of $28.80 per 
year. 

If it is thought possible for the Associ- 
ation to meet the entire cost of this serv- 
ice, $300.00 would cover the entire cost, 
including postage, of the first distribution. 
The expense for supplementary sheets 
would be trifling. If it is thought neces- 
sary to send only to those who subscribe 
for the service, $1.00 per library would 
more than cover the cost of the first print- 
ing, provided there were at least 200 sub- 
scribers. If the subscribers numbered only 
100 the cost would be about $1.50 each. 

In general, the information contained in 
this report would consist of: first, a pre- 
liminary statement concerning the general 
question of labor saving devices and their 
use in libraries; second, an alphabetical 
list of all the devices and articles of library 
equipment which have been investigated, 
arranged in the order followed on the ques- 


tionnaire of last February. Under each 
heading would be a brief general statement 
concerning that class of device or that 
kind of equipment, followed by a more de- 
tailed statement in most cases of the 
products of various manufacturers coming 
under that head. As was stated in the 
report of this committee last June, “any 
report for publication will follow the 
precedent of the A. L. A. Booklist, and 
only such devices will be specifically men- 
tioned as can be commended.” Some criti- 
cism of a general nature, however, may be 
included concerning the general limitations 
and weaknesses of devices of certain types. 
Every section of the report will be sub- 
mitted, if it is desired, to the publishing 
board or any other designated authority 
for their approval before being printed. It 
will be understood that concerning most 
devices listed in the report, information 
which is not contained therein may be on 
file in the committee’s: records, and any 
librarian wishing further information con- 
cerning any device or equipment can, by 
writing, ascertain whether any further in- 
formation can be given him. 

This plan provides for the completion of 
the investigation now being conducted; for 
the dissemination among the members of 
the Association, by the establishment of 
a “loose leaf information service,” of all 
available information, and for the estab- 
lishment, as a permanent feature, of the 
clearing house of information which con- 
stituted an important part of the original 
plan for this investigation. The functions 
of the clearing house would be threefold: 
to give out in correspondence information 
which it may seem unnecessary or inad- 
visable to include in the printed reports; 
to continue to gather all possible informa- 
tion, concerning all kinds of devices and 
equipment, which can be obtained from 
other librarians, from manufacturers, or 
from examination and testing of different 
devices; and, whenever new information 
of sufficient value has been obtained, to 
have it printed on sheets which will either 
supplement the existing report or replace 
certain sheets of that report. 
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For this plan, or any modifications of it 
which may seem desirable, the commit- 
tee asks definite authorization in order 
that the work may be continued as rapidly 
as possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. Seymour THOMPSON, 
For the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion. 


Motion being duly made, the report was 
accepted and it was voted that the print- 
ing of the information be on the subscrip- 
tion basis and under the auspices of the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board. 

Municipal Reference Division for Library 
of Congress 

Mr. S. H. RANCK: I recommend that we 
endorse the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’—that was not 





2See paper by Mr. Ranck, p. 23, column 2. 


acted upon—recommending that steps 
should be taken at once to bring the matter 
to the attention of the members of 
Congress. The recommendation of the 
League is as follows: 


“Your committee, therefore, recommends 
that the National Municipal League should 
take steps at once to bring this matter to 
the attention of members of Congress and 
urge upon them the desirability of grant- 
ing to the Library of Congress a special 
appropriation sufficient to enable it to 
establish a municipal reference division to 
serve as a central co-operating agency for 
the municipal reference libraries and 
similiar organizations of the entire coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move that this Council 
endorse this recommendation of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

This motion was seconded and after a 
brief discussion carried. 


Adjourned sine die. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
League of Library Commissions was held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 
20-31, 1915. There were present one or 
more representatives from the library 
commissions or extension departments of 
Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin, and the attendance 
at each session, including many other li- 
brary workers, averaged about 75. 


First Session 

The first session was held in the Rook- 
wood Room, Thursday afternoon with the 
president, Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Ken- 
tucky, in the chair. In the absence of 
the secretary, Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
Minnesota, was appointed secretary pro 
tem. The minutes of the annual meeting 
at Berkeley were approved as printed in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin for July 1915. 
The president announced that according to 
changes in the constitution adopted at the 
Berkeley meeting, the midwinter meeting 
has now become the annual meeting, and 


the lst and 2nd vice-presidents, secretary- 
treasurer and one member of the executive 
board were to be elected at the present 
meeting. She then appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee, Miss Robinson, Miss Tem- 
pleton, and Mr. Dudgeon. 
Rural Library Extension 

Miss Robinson read a paper on “Progress 
of rural library extension work in the 
U. S. and good laws for county and town- 
ship extension,” confining the discussion to 
a resumé of existing laws and their opera- 
tion and the essentials of a good working 
county library law. She called upon repre- 
sentatives of states having a county law to 
give (1) a brief outline of the law, stating 
whether it is the original law or amended, 
and how long it has been in operation. (2) 
Whether or not it is satisfactory or what 
changes would seem advisable. (3) The 
number of libraries operating under the 
law and how long they have done so. 

After brief summaries of their respec- 
tive county laws by those present, and a 
review of the laws of other states by Miss 
Robinson, she submitted for discussion the 
following: 
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Suggested Provision for a Good County 
Law 


Support—Tax levy adequate for main- 
tenance—exempting towns with free public 
libraries. 

Government—Library board (5 or 7) 
selected from residents of the county by 
county officers—for a stated term (3 to 5 
years) or a contract with an established 
library. 

Power of Library Board—Should be 
clearly defined. 

Initiative—By county (or township) 
officers with or without a petition signed 
by a majority of resident taxpayers. 

Location—County seat or elsewhere. 

Building—By tax or gift. Erection in 
hands of library board. 

Period of Existence—Terminated only by 
majority vote of taxpayers, and definite 
terms by contract. 

Extent of Service—Whole or part of a 
county, another county—excepting com- 
munities with public libraries established. 

Method of Service—Direct loan, branches, 
stations, schools, libraries, book wagons, 
etc. 

Librarian—Qualifications required open 
to discussion, but appointment and removal 
should rest with library board, and regular 
reports required to library board and state 
library commission. 

Operation—Even with best possible law 
the help of Commissions is needed to give 
information, arouse interest and promote 
county library projects. 


Commission Helps in Book Selection 


Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, Indiana, read a 
paper on “Commission helps in book selec- 
tion.” There seem to be but two ways in 
which a commission can aid in book selec- 
tion; directly by supervision or actual 
choice for the individual library and in- 
directly by distribution of lists and gen- 
eral advice, or by instruction. 

The direct methods are so individual 
that they cannot be profitably discussed. 
The great advantage of direct aid is, of 
course, that it gives the state some control 


of the book selection, and this is obviously 
important in the case of fiction. If Com- 
missions could double the money spent by 
the library for fiction on condition that 
only a certain per cent of the library’s. book 
fund should be spent for fiction and that 
the Commission should approve the list of 
all the fiction bought, we might do much 
to raise the standard. 

The indirect ways of helping in book 
selection are more numerous. The Com- 
mission bulletins, aside from any book lists 
they contain, are of first importance—a 
paragraph emphasizing some principle of 
book selection, such articles as Miss Robin- 
son’s “Stretching a small book fund,” out- 
lines for study, such as the apprentice 
course in the Wisconsin Bulletin, or out- 
lines for library institutes published in 
New York Libraries, cannot fail of good re- 
sults. The Commission may also serve in 
a negative way by giving warnings against 
inferior sets of books and series. The dis- 
trict meeting or library institute and the 
summer course are also most effective, 
through the close touch established with 
small and even larger libraries. The stu- 
dents naturally turn to the Commission for 
help in many matters, and almost every 
mail brings an inquiry about this book or 
that set. Distribution of special lists is 
another useful aid. In this connection, Mr. 
Sanborn deplored the unnecessary duplica- 
tion of lists which has prevailed and urged 
that as a League of Library Commissions 
more active co-operation should be under- 
taken. 

He then reviewed the development of the 
A. L. A. Booklist and compared it in scope 
and character with the special book-lists 
recently undertaken by several commis- 
sions. To ascertain whether the Booklist 
is fulfilling its purpose as an aid to small 
libraries, a questionnaire was sent to 
Indiana libraries and a tabulation of re- 
plies had been made. After a frank dis- 
cussion of the criticisms, the conclusion 
was reached that the Booklist is the best 
solution of the Commission problem of 
furnishing help in book selection; that 
while not perfect, it is admirably satisfy- 
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ing the needs of the small library better 
than any other list and that it has been 
constantly growing and improving since its 
start. 

As a League of Library Commissions, we, 
if true to our name, must stand for co- 
operation. At the inception of the Booklist 
we pledged our support, with the tacit un- 
derstanding that any complaints should be 
made known to the Publishing Board, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to make recom- 
mended changes. Such recommendations 
have always been cordially received and 
often adopted, and the Publishing Board 
and editor will welcome criticism, if the 
Booklist is not meeting our needs. 

Miss May Massee, editor of the Booklist, 
followed with a clear presentation of the 
method of preparing the Booklist. The 
Publisher’s Weekly and publishers’ lists are 
checked. Titles under consideration are 
printed on galley sheets, which are sent to 
53 large libraries and library commissions. 
These are checked + or — and returned. 
These titles are also listed on cards, on 
which the votes as received are entered. 
The chief English and American reviews, 
and 100 special periodicals are indexed and 
abstracts of reviews filed with the cards, 
also the notes from libraries. There is a 
corps of 50 special readers. 

In the choice of fiction, it is obvious that 
no two persons can agree. There are per- 
haps a half dozen books in a month 
which we would all agree upon, but the 
rest are mediocre and it is a matter of 
selection. 

The note writing is done by three people, 
the exact phrases from library notes are 
used, and quotations from reviews when- 
ever possible. 

Miss Massee made a forceful plea for co- 
operation, since the Booklist is the only co- 
operative work of the A. L. A. as a whole, 
and as such its most important work. It 
is furthermore the organ of communication 
between publishers and libraries, as pub- 
lishers are watching to see if their own 
books are included and also the type of 
books recommended. 

In the discussion that followed Miss 


Ahern gave a humorous account of a li- 
brary staff meeting, where new books were 
discussed, which bore out the contention 
that no two people could agree in the 
selection of fiction. 

Mr. Dudgeon explained that the Wis- 
consin Commission is still sending the 
Booklist to every library and urging its 
use, and that their own list was issued only 
to supplement the Booklist. 


Second Session 

The second session was held in the Ball 
Room, Hotel La Salle, Friday morning, 
December 31. Mr. Dudgeon opened the 
discussion on the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion reading courses. He stated that Wis- 
consin had its own reading circle which the 
Commission had endorsed and for which 
it was supplying books. They were, how- 
ever, glad to co-operate with the Bureau 
of Education in furnishing books required 
as far as their resources would permit. 

Reports from several states showed that 
considerable interest was manifested in the 
lists and that the commissions were willing 
to supply the books and recommend their 
use. Miss Wilson, of Minnesota, urged 
that there was a great opportunity for 
work with teachers in small towns who 
had considerable leisure and few oppor- 
tunities for diversion. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The reports of committees were then 
called for. 

No formal reports were made by either 
the Committee on Aid to New Commissions 
or the Publications Committee, but Mr. 
Watson stated that the former committee 
had been of some assistance to states se- 
curing new legislation and that the Publi- 
cations Committee had plans under way 
for providing material which will give a 
clear statement of method of procedure in 
establishing new Commissions and what 
can be accomplished with a definite sum of 
money. 

Foreign Books 

Miss Borresen presented the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Books for Traveling 
and Public Libraries. 
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The committee has made an effort to se- 
cure printed or type-written lists already 
compiled by public libraries and library 
commissions, to ascertain the names of 
zompilers of these lists, and if possible 
formulate some plan for standardizing 
them and providing English annotations so 
that they would be useful to the small li- 
brary. In response to a circular letter 
sent to 34 public libraries and 10 library 
commissions, a considerable amount of ma- 
terial had been received, including lists of 
books and addresses of compilers. A digest 
of the replies was appended to the report. 

Correspondence with Henry G. Leach, 
Secretary of the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, would indicate that assistance 
in Scandinavian lists may be hoped for 
from that source. 

The present condition of the foreign book 
market makes the printing of lists im- 
practicable at the present time, but the ma- 
terial collected by the committee was sub- 
mitted as a basis for future work. The re- 
port was accepted. 

In the discussion of the report Mr. 
Dudgeon expressed his opinion that printed 
lists were useless and that the urgent need 
was an authority who would be able to fur- 
nish lists of additional titles needed to 
balance collections. 

Mr. Watson urged the need of books relat- 
ing to American history and institutions 
translated into foreign languages. Mr. 
Dudgeon moved that Mr. Watson be ap- 
pointed a committee of one to draft a 
resolution expressing the approval of the 
League of the printing of such publications. 
Carried. The president requested Mr. Wat- 
son to prepare the resolution for adoption 
before the close of the session. 


Study Outlines 


In the absence of Miss Bascom, chair- 
man of the Committee on Study Outlines, 
Mr. Wilson made a statement regarding 
the outlines now being published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. He stated that the out- 
lines were in an experimental stage, and 
asked the experience of Commissions as to 
their usability. Upon motion, it was 
voted that this information be obtained 


through a questionnaire by mail, and 
further discussion was postponed. 


Carnegie Corporation 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., presented his corre- 
spondence with the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York relating to the ten per cent 
requirement for maintenance of library 
buildings. While it was not deemed wise 
to raise the requirement, the Carnegie 
Corporation is glad to emphasize the fact 
that ten per cent is considered merely as a 
minimum, and has printed the correspond- 
ence with the League as a separate leaflet 
to be mailed as an enclosure with each 
promise of a library building hereafter 
made by the corporation, and to all li- 
braries which have heretofore received 
such buildings. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to draft a resolution re- 
garding the Stevens bill, relating to fixing 
prices. The president appointed Mr. 
Dudgeon, Miss Templeton and Mr. Watson 
to report as soon as possible. 


Publicity 

Mr. Sanborn presented a communication 
from the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation concerning a publicity expert for 
the A. L. A. Mr. Ranck explained that the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. had 
already taken action on the matter, and had 
authorized a Publicity Survey, so that no 
further action was deemed necessary at 
this time. 


Aims and Achievements 


A talk on “Commission aims and achieve- 
ments” was given by J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Heretofore library commission aims have 
been merely extensive. The effort has been 
for more libraries, more books, to reach 
more people. But hereafter commission 
aims will be increasingly less extensive 
and more intensive. This does not mean 
that the pioneer work is all done. But 
enough of the original pioneer work has 
been finished in some states not only to 
suggest a revision of earlier aims and 
methods, but to compel us to differentiate 
more and more sharply between valid 
methods in the different states. 
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These future commission aims must be 
more different in different parts of the 
country than is usually allowed or appre- 
ciated. Our major aims are of course 
similar in the large, but in the ways 
through which these aims are attained 
there is bound to be wide variation, and 
perhaps there ought to be more variation 
than there actually is. 


The future aims of library commissions 
will be (1) the unification of agencies for 
education and library extension. A recent 
instance is the establishment of a Board of 
Regents in North Dakota to supervise all 
the higher education institutions of the 
state. 

(2) A more active and specific effort to 
increase tax support for local libraries, 
through an active propaganda, which is a 
logical sequence to the earlier one for free 
public libraries. 


(3) A more thorough and effective or- 
ganization of libraries, including the adher- 
ence to legal formalities in organization, 
the requirement of legal reports, and ob- 
serving legal formalities if a library is 
closed. This thorough and effective or- 
ganization is often hindered or entirely pre- 
vented for lack of power. 

(4) A more effective and thorough 
reaching out and getting together of li- 
brary workers through ‘institutes. The 
State Library Association should be asso- 
ciated with the Commission in such work. 


The achievements of library commissions 
have been detached and in the aggregate 
considerable and impressive and _ yet 
relatively and considered in connection 
with what yet calls to be done, slight. 
There are a few book wagons, a few thou- 
sand traveling libraries, but we have 
barely scratched the ground and are not 
even thoroughly agreed as to methods. 


One impressive and gratifying presenta- 
tion pf commission achievements is shown 
by the statistics of libraries in commission 
vs. non commission states. 

Library commissions have steadily ad- 
vanced in public favor and appreciation, 
appropriations have steadily increased, 1li- 
braries, buildings, books, and traveling li- 


braries have multiplied prodigiously as a 
result of commission efforts. 


Stevens Bill 


Mr. Dudgeon, as chairman of the special 
committee on the Stevens bill submitted the 
following resolution which was adopted. 


Wuereas, federal price fixing legislation 
is pending which may result in decreasing 
the number of books which can be placed 
at the disposal of the public through the 
library thus seriously crippling an import- 
ant educational agency, 


And WHEREAS, we believe that clear 
reasons exist for placing books in a class 
apart from other merchandise and for dis- 
tinguishing between libraries which pur- 
chase large quantities of books in whole- 
sale quantities on the one hand and the 
individual who purchases a single book on 
the other, 


RESOLVED: That we protest against such 
legislation in its present form as unjust to 
the patrons of libraries and injurious to 
the educational welfare of the public and 
calling for an increased burden of taxation 
upon every community in the country sup- 
porting a public library or purchasing books 
for use in its schools. 


The committee also presented the follow- 
ing motion: That a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to arrange a com- 
prehensive method of fully informing the 
commissions, the libraries and the de- 
partments of education of the respec- 
tive states as to pending federal price 
fixing legislation, making possible a 
protest from such libraries and commis- 
sions against such legislation as far as it 
affects the price of books to libraries that 
such committee be authorized to arrange 
for representation at hearings on such 
legislation and to incur expenses charge- 
able to the League of not to exceed $100. 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Watson submitted 
resolution: 


the following 


Books for Immigrants 


RESOLVED: That the League of Library 
Commissions urges the translation into 
foreign languages of books relating to the 
history, customs, government and institu- 
tions of this country, which are designed to 
meet the needs of immigrants who are with- 
out a knowledge of the English language 
and that the preparation of such books be 
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approved in case no suitable publications 
are now available. The resolution was 
adopted. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Miss Robinson presented the following 
Report of the Nominating Committee: 

By change in the constitution of the 
League of Library Commissions at the 
Berkeley meeting the terms of office of the 
president and secretary were extended to 
two years, to expire on alternate years, the 
term of the secretary elected at that time 
to expire at this meeting. Three members 
of the League were added to the executive 
board with term of three years each, one of 
which expired at this time. The offices 
therefore to be filled to-day are, first and 
second vice-president for a term of one 
year, secretary-treasurer for two years, and 
member of the executive board for three 
years. 


Inasmuch as change in the time of the 
annual meeting has given to the officers re- 
* tiring this year but a six-months term it 
has seemed wise to your nominating com- 
mittee to recommend that they be elected 
for the coming year with the exception of 
the secretary whose term must expire, and 
the first vice-president, which offices shall 
be exchanged. We would therefore nomi- 
nate for the vacancies for the coming year 
the following officers: 

First Vice-president — Miss Sarah B. 
Askew, New Jersey. 


Second Vice-president—Mrs. A. J. Bark- 
ley, Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Henry N. San- 
born, Indiana. 

Member of the Executive Board—Miss 
Anna May Price, Illinois. 


In making this recommendation for con- 
tinuation in office of the retiring officers 
your committee does not wish to be con- 
sidered as setting any precedent to be fol- 
lowed in succeeding years with changed 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JULIA A. ROBINSON, 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
M. S. DUDGEON, 
Nominating Committee. 


The report was adopted, and the secre- 
tary cast the ballot for the officers as nomi- 
nated. 


Committee Appointments 


The president announced standing com- 
mittees as follows: 

Publications: Mr. Asa Wynkoop, New 
York; Mr. Henry N. Sanborn; Indiana; 
Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota. 

Committee on Aid to New Commissions: 
Mr. W. R. Watson, New York; Miss Julia 
A. Robinson, Iowa; Mrs. Minnie C. Bud- 
long, North Dakota. 


Committee on Books in Foreign Lan- 
guages for Traveling and Public Libraries: 
Miss J. Maud Campbell, Massachusetts; 
Miss Anna A. McDonald, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin; and Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

On motion, adjourned. 

CLARA F. BALDWIN, 
Acting Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The A. L. A. School Libraries section met 
Friday afternoon and evening, December 
31, 1915, at Hotel La Salle, Chicago. The 
opening hour, for general reports and dis- 
cussion, was presided over by Miss Martha 
Wilson, in the absence of Miss Mary E. 
Hall, chairman of the section. About sixty 
were present for the afternoon. 


General Reports 


The treasurer’s report showed $2.75 in 
the section treasury as a result of voluntary 
contributions of twenty-five cents per mem- 
ber at Berkeley. Three more contribu- 
tions were received at Chicago, making a 
total of $3.50. 


A greeting and message from Miss Hall 
was read by Miss Rachel Baldwin, of Brook- 
lyn. Miss Hall recounted the rapid growth 
of interest and activity in school libraries, 
evidenced by the recent successful meet- 
ings and exhibits in California, Illinois, 
Ohio, New Jersey, New York, New England 
and the South. Concerted effort was urged 
for the appointment of trained supervisors 
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of school libraries in all states. A tele- 
gram of greeting and appreciation to Miss 
Hall was voted and sent. 

Miss Martha Wilson reported active 
work in progress on the list of books for 
school libraries, to be published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The new department of “School Library 
News” in the Wilson Bulletin, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company, was explained 
by Mr. Willis Kerr, who, with Miss Hall, 
is editing the department. 

A permanent school library exhibit, to 
be kept at A. L. A. headquarters for loan 
as needed, was suggested. Ordered that a 
committee of three, including the chairman 
of the section, be appointed to prepare such 
an exhibit. 

The report of Mr. F. K. Walter, chairman 
of the committee on professional training 
of school librarians, was presented, explain- 
ing the purpose of the committee to investi- 
gate how large a demand exists for trained 
school librarians. The trend of discussion, 
by several library school directors and 
representatives of various states present, 
was that the demand for trained librarians 
for schools is increasing, that sometimes 
it is difficult to find suitable candidates, and 
that the library schools are beginning to 
offer special work in this field. 

A discussion of the function of the 
A. L. A. Committee on co-operation with the 
National Education Association called forth 
the explanation from Mr. Kerr, chairman 
of the committee, that the committee in 
no way duplicates the work of the School 
Libraries section and that there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in having an official com- 
mittee representing the American Library 
Association as a whole to co-operate with 
the N. E. A. and other educational bodies 
and officers. 

Miss Irene Warren, president of the 
N. E. A. Library Department, outlined the 
plans for the meeting and exhibit at New 
York, in July, 1916. 


Normal and Elementary Schools 
Miss Irene Warren presided over this 
part of the program. 
The comparative merits of supervision of 


school libraries by state library commis- 
sions and by state departments of educa- 
tion were discussed by Miss Ruth Wool- 
man, of the Missouri Library Commission, 
Mr. Kerr, and Mr. O. S. Rice, of Wisconsin. 

The lack of adequate textbooks for re- 
quired courses in children’s literature was 
presented by Miss Mary B. Day, of the 
State Normal School at Carbondale, IIli- 
nois. 

The importance of a thoroughly equipped 
children’s library department in all nor- 
mal school libraries was described by Mr. 
Kerr and Miss Effie Power. 

Miss Grace Rose, of Davenport, Iowa, 
told of the plan for certification of the 
reading and library knowledge of teachers 
who have not had normal school training. 

Miss Helene Louise Dickey, of Chicago 
Normal College, read a comprehensive 
paper on the need of library facilities in 
city training schools. 

The work of the N. E. A. Library Depart- 
ment committee on normal school libraries 
was discussed, the opinion being that effort 
should now be made for more generally 
adequate funds and staff for normal school 
libraries. 

W. H. KERR, 
Acting Secretary. 


High Schools 

The High School librarians, with about 
thirty in attendance, met in an informal 
round table Friday evening, December 31st. 
In the absence of Miss Mary Hall, Miss 
Flcrence Hopkins of Detroit Central High 
School, acted as chairman. Miss Fanny 
Ball of Central High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was secretary. 

Various topics in regard to the manage- 
ment of high school libraries were dis- 
cussed, such as courses in cultural reading 
in informal groups, and lectures, under the 
organization of the library, which should 
be open to pupils and parents together, on 
such subjects as music, biography and civic 
life. The possibility of library work as a 
vocation was brought up with the sugges- 
tion that courses of study in the high 
school be outlined for the guidance of 
pupils, as is the case in other vocational 











subjects. The need of training pupils in 
the use of the library and of reference 
books was also thoroughly talked over. 

Miss Warren of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, spoke of the neces- 
sity of having librarians in high schools 
who had the training of the teacher as well 
as that of the librarian and maintained also 
that the library should be worked up as a 
separate department of the school. The 
general tone of the meeting was to the 
effect that the high school library has 
proved its right to claim an integral place 
in the regular school system. 

Mr. Rice of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Wisconsin, offered the following 
resolution which was adopted. 

“We recommend that the necessary 
equipment be provided in high schools for 
instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries, and that such instruction be put 
upon the same basis, by the various states, 
as other required high school subjects.” 

The discussion of the resolution clearly 
indicated that there was no intention of 
introducing technical training into the 
high school, but rather to give in some 
dozen or twenty lessons the needed instruc- 
tion to enable pupils to make intelligent 
use of the library and to do independent 
reference work. 

FANNY D. BALL, 
Acting Secretary. 


LIBRARY LABOR SAVING DEVICES 

A report from the committee on library 
administration on “Library labor saving 
devices” is printed elsewhere in this issue; 
in connection with the proceedings of the 
recent Council meeting. The committee 
there voices its disappointment that only 
158 of the 800 libraries have replied to 
whom were sent the questionnaire on this 
subject. If a reader of these words 
chances to be one of those who did not 
fill out and return the questionnaire, may 
we urge him please to do so, in order that 
the data which the committee is collecting 
may be as full and as representative as 
possible. It should be sent to Mr. C. Sey- 
mour Thompson, Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. If you have mislaid the blank 
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sheet sent you, ask Mr. Thompson for an- 
other. 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
(The secretary of the A. L. A. will ap- 
preciate a carbon copy of letters sent in 
answer to these queries.) 





Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, librarian St. 
Paul Public Library, would like to have in- 
formation with regard to any libraries 
which are having their printing or any 
part of it done on their local school 
press. 





Miss Lizzie L. Bloomstein, librarian 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., would like to have infor- 
mation of any colleges or universities 
which give apprentice courses for train- 
ing applicants for library work. 


SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 

The November, 1915, Bulletin contained 
a number of suggestions regarding the ob- 
servance of the Shakespeare tercentenary. 
Here are a few more. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board has is- 
sued a “Brief guide to the literature of 
Shakespeare,” by H. H. B. Meyer, of the 
Library of Congress. “Its object,” to 
quote from the preface, “is to provide in- 
formation concerning the various editions 
of Shakespeare’s writings, and to point out 
at least a few of the biographies, com- 
mentaries, and criticisms which have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the poet and 
his works. It is hoped that it will enable 
the librarian, the teacher or any one who 
may be interested, to. select the books best 
suited to his particular needs, with the least 
expenditure of time and money. It differs 
from other guides to Shakespeare, some ot 
which are mentioned in Section III of 
this list, in that it attempts to point a 
way through the vast maze of Shakes- 
pearean literature, rather than to offer in- 
struction in the method of reading any 
particular play or group of plays.” 

The Boston Public Library has issued 
the following pamphlet: “Shakespeare 
Tercentenary 1616-1916. An _ exhibition, 


free lectures, selected list of working edi- 
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tions, and works relating to Shakespeare, 
offered by the Public Library of the City 
of Boston.” 1915. 44p. 

“What can be done by Illinois libraries 
for Shakespeare year,” by Prof. D. K. Dodge, 
of the University of Illinois, in ‘Public 
Libraries,” December, 1915, p. 460-2, is a 
most excellent and helpful presentation. 
So also are the Chicago plans set forth 
by Henry E. Legler, in the same, page 472. 

The Louisville Free Public Library has 
prepared a selective bibliography of books 
of interest in connection with the ter- 
centenary, and has purchased songs, dances 
and books on Shakespeare festivals and 
pageants for the use of the Drama League, 
schools and public. The library will dis- 
play its collection of Shakespearian edi- 
tions and related material in the art room 
in April. The library has a limited num- 
ber of multigraphed copies of the list 
which it will send to libraries upon re- 
quest. 

In March there will be a loan exhibition 
of Shakespeariana in the main building 
of the New York Public Library, including 
valuable manuscripts, first editions, and 
prints. In the branch libraries special 
collections of books have been put on spe- 
cial tables, and books on the subject have 
been sent to the libraries in the public 
schools. Typewritten bibliographies are 
being posted in the libraries to call atten- 
tion to the Shakespeare books. Little talks 
have been given to younger members of 
the staff to familiarize them with the sub- 
ject. 

The following announcements are made 
by the Tercentenary Bureau of the Drama 
League of America, 736 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago: ’ 

The Shakespeare Tercentenary Bulletin 
for schools published by the Drama 
League in co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Education, under the 
direction of Dr. Claxton, Commissioner of 
Education, can be obtained from the Ter- 
centenary Bureau. 

Mrs. Eugene H. Garnett’s play, “Master 
Will of Stratford,” price 50 cents, will be 
really February 1. 


The Chicago Tercentenary Committee 
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has prepared a very attractive garden plan 
for parks, universities and large schools, as 
well as a plan for a Shakespeare border 
in small school yard or private garden 
designed for consecutive bloom by the 
Garden Committee Chairman, Jens Jen- 
sen, the well-known landscape architect. 
These can be secured in blue print for 25 
cents of the Tercentenary Bureau. 

Other helps from the Tercentenary 
Bureau: 

List of folk dances, 15 cents. 

Quotations for tree planting and list of 
Shakespeare flowers, 25 cents. 

Masque of Psyche, by Mrs. T. S. Hope, 
Ridgewood, N. J., ideal for use of women’s 
clubs. Apply to the bureau. 

We strongly recommend libraries to se- 
cure Bulletin No. 2 of the Drama League 
(address above). Free on request. 


SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTS 


(Any library member of the Associa- 
tion may insert, without cost, a ten-line 
notice of books or periodicals wanted, for 
sale or exchange.) 


WANTS 


IHinois University Library, Urbana, III. 
A. L. A. Papers and Proceeds for 1883- 
1888, two copies each; 1890, one copy. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Virginia 
Library, 826 Belden Ave., Chicago, III. 
Balch, Emily G. Our Slavic fellow citi- 

zens. Charities, 1910. 


Milton, Mass., Public Library. 
Country life in America. 
1901. Vol. 8, Oct. 1905. 
House beautiful. Vol. 36, Sept., 1914. 
Literary digest. Vol. 50, nos. from March 
27, to June 5, 1915, inc. 


Cpen Court Publishing Co., 122 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 

Monist, July, 1891; January, 1892; April, 
1893; April, 1894; October, 1895; January. 
1896; January and October, 1897; Octo- 
ber, 1904; April and July, 1912. 


Tempe Normal School 
Ariz. 
Independent, Index to vol. 82. 


Vol. 1, Nov. 


Library, Tempe, 





